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AN  INSULT  TO  AMERICA. 

One  can  scarcely  understand,  in 
this  day  when  European  nations  court 
the  favor  and  patronage  of  the  United 
States,  the  feeling  which  existed  in  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century  con- 
cerning our  country.      A  short  time  only 


the  experiment  of  binding  together  in 
one  union  a  number  of  colonies — colo- 
nies, too.  in  which  patriots  and  tories 
were  indiscriminately  mixed — was  con- 
sidered a  foolish  one  which  a  few  years 
at  most  would  prove  futile.  It  is  doubt- 
ful   if    a     single     European     nation    ex- 


THE  CHESAPEAKE  AND  THE  LEOPARD. 


had  elapsed  since  the  colonies  had 
passed  through  a  struggle  which,  though 
successful,  had  left  them  involved  in 
debt  and  with  very  limited  resources. 
The  United  States  were  not  then  the 
power  they  have  since  become.      Indeed 


pected    success  to   follow    the    American 
form  of  government. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  England  and 
France — the  two  great  powers  of  the 
Old  World — should  feel  that  our  rights 
on  sea  or  land   were  unworthy    of  much 
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consideration.  That  this  sentiment 
prevailed  is  evident  from  the  depreda- 
tions they  committed  on  our  commerce. 
The  actions  of  the  former  nation  were 
particularly  irritating.  Great  Britain 
passed  private  decrees  against  United 
States  vessels,  which  resulted  in  great 
injury  to  our  foreign  trade.  More 
keenly  were  these  restrictions  felt  be- 
cause of  America  having  virtually  con- 
trolled the  traffic  of  the  world  during 
the  Napoleon  wars,  when  all  Europe 
was  intent  upon  protecting  its  own 
interests,  and  had  no  time  to  look  for 
new  fields  to  conquer  by  the  arts  of  war 
or  peace. 

France  and  Spain  deserved  much  cen- 
sure for  their  discrimination  at  this 
time  against  American  business,  but 
these  nations  did  not  approach  the 
arrogance  and  injustice  which  England 
exhibited.  The  latter  assumed  the  right 
to  impress  American  seamen  and  to 
search  American  vessels  for  deserters. 
So  presumptuous  did  English  seamen 
become  that  they  would  approach  our 
shores,  and,  attacking  weaker  vessels, 
would  make  their  searches  almost  with- 
in reach  of  our  shore  guns. 

Not  content  with  such  indignities. 
Great  Britain,  in  May,  180G,  passed 
decrees  declaring  several  European 
ports,  which  were  under  French  con- 
trol, in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  authoriz- 
ing the  seizure  of  such  American 
vessels  as  were  bound  for  them.  Exas- 
perating as  were  these  measures  they 
were  nevertheless  borne  with  as  much 
patience  and  equanimity  as  was  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  Retaliatory 
steps  were  taken  by  America,  but  these 
were  not  as  effective  then  as  they  would 
be  if  now  in  force,  as  our  country  could 
supply  only  a  few  of  those  things  which 
their  kindred  on  the  other  side  needed. 

Indignation    was,     however,     wrought 


to  an  almost  unendurable  pitch  when 
on  the  23rd  of  June,  1807,  the  British 
man-of-war  Leopard,  carrying  fifty  guns, 
attacked  the  American  frigate  Cliesa- 
peake,  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia.  The 
British  captain  Humphreys,  claimed  to 
be  acting  under  instructions  of  Admiral 
Berkley  in  demanding  of  Captain  Bar- 
ron the  privilege  to  search  his  vessel 
for  British  subjects.  The  latter  pro- 
tested that  his  recruiting  officer  had 
been  governed  by  the  strictest  orders 
in  selecting  the  crew,  and  hence  there 
was  little  probability  of  the  Chesapeake 
having  on  board  any  whom  England  had 
the  right  to  seize.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  Barron  refused  the  demand  of 
Humphreys,  whereupon  a  broadside  was 
fired  into  the  poorly  manned  and 
equipped  American  frigate.  The  result 
was  the  death  of  three  men  and  the 
wounding  of  eighteen.  The  American 
colors  were  immediately  struck  and 
British  officers  and  marines  boarded 
the  too-easily  conquered  ship.  The 
Americans  promptly  tendered  their 
weapons  to  the  conquerors,  who  refused 
them,  but  the  muster  roll  was  de- 
manded, the  examination  of  which  re- 
sulted in  the  taking  of  four  of  the  crew. 
These  were  subsequently  tried  in  Hali- 
fax, where  one  was  hung  for  desertion, 
and  the  other  three,  proving  themselves 
to  have  been  impressed  Americans, 
were  released.  This  outrage  was  con- 
sidered by  many  United  States  citizens 
a  sufficient  justification  for  war,  and 
urged  upon  the  President  an  immediate 
declaration.  Others  there  were,  how- 
ever, especially  in  New  England,  who 
still  possessed  the  old  tory  feeling 
which  had  been  so  prominent  through- 
out the  Revolution — they  found  excuse 
for  all  the  acts  of  the  mother  country, 
and  never  found  any  insult  which 
America  should  resent. 
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One  feature  of  the  affair  which  was 
particularly  annoying  to  patriots  was 
the  feeble  resistance  offered  by  the 
American  ship  when  attacked.  The 
courage  of  the  captain  was  evidently  not 
of  that  high  order  which  afterwards 
made  American  vessels  respected  even 
by  the  strongest  naval  nation  of  the 
world. 

President  Jefferson  still  indulged  the 
hope  that  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
troubles  might  be  reached,  yet  he  could 
not  atford  to  tamely  submit  to  such  un- 
provoked wrongs.  He  accordingly  is- 
sued a  proclamation  forbidding  British 
war  ships  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the 
United  States,  and  instructed  the 
American  minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the 
insult.  Great  Britain  promptly  dis- 
avowed the  act  of  the  naval  officer,  and 
also  forbade  the  right  of  search  of  ships 
of  war.  No  adequate  reparation  was 
given  for  the  insult,  however.  and 
hence  the  hostility  towards  the  mother 
country  daily  increased.  Subsequently 
the  English  minister  to  this  country,  a 
Mr.  Rose,  who  had  been  urged,  so  it  is 
claimed,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
America  in  regard  to  this  incident, 
only  aroused  to  a  greater  degree  the  ire 
of  the  people  by  publicly  justifying  the 
action  of  the  Leopard. 

Thus  the  trouble  was  augmented 
from  year  to  year  until  further  patience 
and  suffering  would  have  been  indeed  a 
crime.  Consequently  in  the  year  1812 
America  declared  war  against  England. 
The  struggle  was  fierce  and  bloody,  but 
resulted  in  victory  for  our  nation.  The 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Ghent,  on 
December  24th,  1814,  being  ratified  by 
the  Prince  Regent  of  England  on  the 
27th  of  the  same  month.  On  February 
17th,  1815,  it  received  the  approval  of 
President    Madison.       Thus    was    peace 


established  such  as  should  ever  exist 
between  the  countries  which  are  really 
so  closely  related  and  whose  interests 
are  so  nearly  identical. 

Mozo. 


EARLY    MISSIONARY    EXPERIENCES. 

(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE  440). 

Elder  Uorius  and  I  continued  our 
labors  in  the  city  of  Drammen  unmo- 
lested until  March  2nd,  18")4,  when  we 
were  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
police  court  at  5  p.m.  the  following 
day.  We  had  held  quite  a  number  of 
public  meetings  in  various  parts  of  that 
city,  and  had  made  no  secret  of  our 
presence  or  mission,  for  even  the  street 
had  sometimes  been  occupied  by  a  por- 
tion of  our  audiences,  as  the  room  in- 
side was  occupied.  It  seemed  that  great 
interest  was  taken  by  manv  of  the 
citizens,  so  much  so,  that  we,  for  pru- 
dent reasons,  a  few  times  even  had  to 
avoid  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  us  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  large  crowds  that  would  gather.  The 
people  did  not  always  come  with  peace- 
ful intentions,  being  sometimes  stirred 
up  by  the  clergy  and  other  opponents  of 
the  Gospel. 

During  this  very  active  period  of  our 
mission  in  Drammen  we  had  a  visit 
from  Elder  C.  Widerborg,  who,  being 
an  educated  man  and  a  very  fluent 
speaker,  greatly  assisted  us  at  several 
meetings.  His  principal  object,  how- 
ever, was  to  get  subscribers  to  a  peti- 
tion, asking  "the  storthing"  or  diet,  to 
grant  full  religious  liberty  to  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,  the  same  as  was  accorded 
to  other  Christian  denominations  or  dis- 
senters, by  the  constitution  of  that 
country.  In  this,  he  was  quite  success- 
ful, as  many  respectable  people  signed 
that  petition,    though   at  that  time  none 
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had  become  members  of  the  Church  by 
baptism. 

The  3rd  of  March  was  to  be  a  very 
eventful  day  of  my  life.  For  the  first 
time  I  was  before  the  police  as  an 
offender  against  the  law,  but,  full  of 
zeal,  as  I  was,  I  felt  it  rather  an  honor 
than  a  disgrace  to  share  the  fate  of 
other  servants  of  the  Lord  in  this  and 
former  ages. 

At  the  appointed  hour  we  met  the 
chief  of  police  or  police  judges,  who 
treated  us  very  courteously,  and  seemed 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  us. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  examina- 
tion as  to  our  name,  trade  or  profession, 
place  of  birth,  object  of  being  in  that 
city,  our  preaching  and  other  missionary 
efforts,  he  kindly  offered  us  our  free- 
dom, if  we  would  promise  to  cease  our 
missionary  labors  in  that  city,  "other- 
wise," said  he,  "I  am  bound  to  arrest 
you. " 

But  to  these  terms  we  both  firmly 
objected,  and  we  were  consequently 
remanded  to  the  jailer.  As  that  indi- 
vidual appeared  to  take  us  in  charge, 
the  judge  asked  him  in  which  cell  he  in- 
tended to  put  us.  The  jailer  named 
a  certain  number,  and  the  judge  said, 
"  That  is  right.  " 

It  proved  to  be  a  new  and  very  clean 
room,  and  the  best  one  in  the  prison, 
Thus  he  showed  his  regard  for  our  com- 
fort as  much  as  his  official  duty  would 
permit. 

We  found  a  roughly  made  lumber 
bedstead  with  a  straw-tick  for  our  night's 
rest,  also  a  table  with  a  seat,  likewise 
rough  but  clean.  We  were  at  perfect 
liberty  to  use  these  accommodations  as 
suited  us  best,  inside  the  securely  fast- 
ened and  bolted  door.  It  was  with  a 
strange  and  peculiar  feeling  that  we 
began   to  realize  our  new   situation,   but 


we  soon  gave  vent  to  our  feelings  in 
one  of  our  most  cheerful  song  of  Zion, 
which  we  afterwards  learned  had  created 
quite  a  sensation  among  the  other  in- 
mates of  the  jail.  It  reminds  me  of 
what  is  written  in  the  Acts  (xvi:  25): 
"And  at  midnight  Paul  and  Silas  prayed 
and  sang  praises  unto  God,  and  the 
prisoners  heard  them." 

The  next  day  we  were  again  before 
the  police  court;  and  some  of  our 
friends,  who  had  lent  their  aid  to  our 
efforts  in  promulgating  the  Gospel,  by 
letting  us  use  their  houses  for  meeting 
purposes,  were  also  summoned.  They 
gave  on  that  occasion  as  strong  and 
favorable  a  testimony  of  their  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  Mormonism.  and  the 
virtuous  conduct  of  us  prisoners  as  any 
good  Latter-day  Saints  could  do,  al- 
though they  had  as  yet  not  been  bap- 
tized. They  were  for  this  reason  threat- 
ened by  the  judge  with  fines,  if  they  in 
the  future  would  let  the  Mormons  hold 
meetings  in  their  homes.  This  seemed 
to  be  such  a  new  application  of  the  law 
against  us  that  these  good  people  paid 
no  attention  to  his  threats.  They  after- 
wards learned  by  experience  that  the 
judge's  construction  of  the  law  was 
upheld,  as  they  were  several  times  fined 
by  him  in  considerable  sums  of  money 
for  disregarding  his  command.  This 
judge  became  more  and  more  bitter 
against  the  missionaries  and  our  people 
as  the  work  progressed  in  that  city,  no 
doubt  considering  the  conduct  of  our 
people  and  the  missionaries  as  contempt 
for  his  personal  authority  as  well  as 
against  the   law  of  the  land. 

Man)'  good  and  faithful  Saints  have 
obeyed  the  Gospel  in  that  city  and  its 
environments,  and  are  now,  with  their 
posterity  among  the  happy  citizens  of 
Zion.  But  quite  a  number  of  Elders 
have  had    lodgings  in    that  same    prison 
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cell  where  Elder  Dorius  and  I  were 
confined.  The  vindictive  police  judge, 
Mr.  Christian  Schive,  was  promoted 
and  moved  to  another  part  of  the  country, 
and  a  more  liberal  set  of  officers  have 
since  tolerated  the  missionary  work  of 
our  brethren  in  that  city,  which  is  yet 
one  of  the  best  districts  in  the  mission- 
ary fields  of  Norway. 

While  we  remained  in  prison  we  re- 
ceived frequent  visits  from  our  devoted 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Johnson  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amund  Dahle,  who 
brought  us  sufficient  bedding  and  other 
commodities  to  make  us  quite  comfort- 
able. The  warden  also  showed  us  con- 
siderable favors,  and  thus  the  time 
passed  along  very  fast  with  us,  as  we 
had  plenty  of  good  books  to  read,  and 
we  took  special  interest  in  studying 
ecclesiastical  history  and  the  Bible,  to 
better  qualify  us  to  defend  the  Gospel 
and  prove  the  'apostasy  and  errors  of 
the  Christian  sects. 

The  warden  on  one  occasion  remarked 
to  us:  "Our  priests  have  made' a  bad 
mistake  in  getting  you  boys  in  here,  for 
you  will  come  out  much  more  powerful 
against  them   than  you  did  before." 

We  were  finally  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  ten  dollars  and  costs;  but  as  our 
memorial  was  yet  before  the  diet 
(storthing),  and  we  had  had  no  advice 
from  our  presiding  brethren  about  how 
to  act,  we  concluded  to  appeal  our  case 
to  the  higher  court.  Here  our  friend 
the  warden  showed  his  sympathy  for 
us  to  an  extent  that  actually  rendered 
him  liable  to   lose  his^office. 

Among  the  prisoners  in  his  charge 
was  also  an  able  lawyer,  who  had  com- 
mitted a  trivial  offense  againt  the  law. 
This  gentleman  the  warden  let  into  our 
cell  to  help  us,  and  he  made  such  a 
plea  for  us,  in  writing,  that  the  judge 
exclaimed  with   surprise:      "Why,    these 


young   men  are  not    only  preachers,  but 
quite  smart  lawyers?" 

A  few  days  later  we  were  visited  by 
the  mayor  of  the  city,  a  venerable  old 
gentleman.  Looking  at  us  with  surprise, 
he  exclaimed:  "Why,  they  are  mere 
youths;"  and  speaking  to  us,  he  said: 
"But  why  did  you  come  here?" 

We,  in  reply,  said  that  we  were  not 
here  from  our  own  choice,  whereupon 
he,  in  a  half-jocular,  half-sarcastic  man- 
ner, said:  "I  wish  that  }  ou  all  were 
sitting  safely  on  Mount  Zion,"  to  which 
we  replied  that  we  hoped  to  be  there 
some  time  in  the  future. 

Having  received  instructions  from  the 
presiding  brethren  to  accept  the  terms 
offered  us  by  the  police,  we  were  liber- 
ated by  giving  bonds  or  security  for 
appearing  whenever  wanted,  but,  to  this 
day  the  three  weeks  that  I  spent  in  that 
cell,  together  with  my  now  deceased 
friend,  the  late  Bishop  C.  Dorius,  seem 
to  be  among  the  happiest  and  brightest 
days  of  my  life. 

To  wind  up  this  part  of  my  narrative- 
I  will  here  state  that  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  the  lower  court  was  sus- 
tained, and  I  consequently  went  into  my 
old  quarters  and  expiated  my  crime  (?) 
of  preaching  the  Oospel,  with  a  five 
days'  diet  of  bread  and  water,  as  I  had 
no  money  with  which  to  pay  the  fine 
and  costs. 

C.    C.    A.    Christensen. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  critics,  those 
who  complain  that  roses  have  thorns, 
others  who  are  grateful  that  thorns  have 
roses. 

There  is  nothing  which  marks  more 
decidedly  the  character  of  men  and  of 
nations  than  the  manner  in  which  they 
treat  women. 
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A    LITTLE    HEROINE. 

The  spring  sun  was  shining  brightly 
on  the  peaks  and  slopes  of  the  Andalu- 
sian  Sierras,  and  on  the  white  hamlet 
that  snugly  nestled  in  the  fertile  valley 
below.  It  was  a  pretty  sight,  this  little 
village  with  its  small  white-washed 
houses  shining  in  the  morning  sun, 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  blue 
mountains  and  thick,  green  forest.  The 
country  is  very  picturesque  and  wild  in 
this  mountainous  part  of  Andalusia,  and 
it  is  very  thinly  populated,  but  the  little 
village  of  Saldana  nestled  there  con- 
tentedly as  if  wishing  to  be  shielded 
from  the  hot  winds  of  Africa  in  August, 
or  the  cold  ones  coming  from  the  Pyre- 
nees in  January. 

Saldana  people  were,  in  general,  very 
cheerful,  polite  and  sociable  to  any 
stranger  who,  by  chance,  strayed  among 
their  wilds;  but  now  the  village  wore  a 
mournful  aspect.  The  streets  were 
deserted,  the  houses,  clean  and  neat  as 
"little  silver  cups,"  had  their  ever  hos- 
pitable doors  closed.  Once  in  a  while  a 
woman  was  seen  on  the  street  going 
quickly  on  some  errand,  and  returning 
immediatel}'  with  all  possible  speed  to 
her  home. 

The  reason  for  this  depression  was 
that  the  Carlist  war  was  waging  hotly 
in  Spain,  and  the  day  before  news  had 
reached  Saldana  that  a  Carlist  detach- 
ment composed  of  the  fierce  northern 
Basques,  followers  of  Don  Carlos,  was 
approaching  the  little  town. 

All  the  able  men  of  Saldana  had 
joined  a  small  company  of  the  Royal 
army,  and  were  concealed  about  in  the 
mountains,  from  whence  they  expected 
to  surprise  the  Carlists,  to  whom  this 
part  of  the  country  was  unknown. 

About  noon  of  the  day  after  the  news 
was  received,  Petrona,  wife  of  Juan 
Alvarez,     the    carpenter    of    the    village, 


called  Gloria,  her  eldest  daughter,  a 
pretty  hfteen-year-old  girl,  with  dark 
curly  hair  and  big,  black  eyes,  and  put- 
ting  in  her  hands    a  large   basket,    said: 

"Go,  child,  to  La  Quebrada  and 
carry  something  to  eat  to  your  poor 
father  and  brother,  and  take  care  that 
no  reprobate  Carlist  sees  you." 

Gloria  took  the  basket,  and  briskly 
went  on  her  way  without  misgivings,  for 
no  Carlist  had,  as  yet,  been  seen  near 
Saldana.  She  had  walked  about  a  mile 
from  her  home  by  a  path  cut  into  the 
rock,  when  the  song  that  came  so 
merrily  from  her  lips  stopped  suddenly, 
for,  on  reaching  a  big  rock  which 
marked  the  half  way  between  Saldana 
and  La  Quebrada,  an  unseen  person 
cried  to  her: 

"Halt!" 

Mechanically,  Gloria  paused  on  her 
way  and  looked  around  her.  As  if  by 
magic  she  saw  herself  surrounded  by 
many  soldiers  on  horseback,  and  this 
was  not  the  worst:  she  recognized  by 
the  uniforms  and  colors  that  they  were 
followers  of  Don  Carlos,  the  Pretender. 
One  of  the  men,  who  seemed  to  be 
their  leader,  approached  her  and  asked: 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

The  poor  child  was  so  frightened  that 
she  burst   into   tears. 

The  officer  dismounted.  "Let  me  see 
what  you  have  in  that  basket,"    he  said. 

"Ah1  food;  that  is  good.  We  have 
not  had  anything  so  good  for  a  long 
time — eggs,  bread,  meat,  fruit.  Now, 
my  dear,  you  were  taking  these  provi- 
sions to  some  royalists  concealed  about 
these  mountains,  were  you  not?  Now 
tell  me  where  they  are.  " 

Poor  Gloria  knew  that  if  she  told 
him  the  place  of  their  concealment  all 
the  soldiers  would  be  slain,  including 
her  father  and  brother,  for  the  number 
of  Carlists  was  so  much  larger    than  the 
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loyalists.  In  her  fright  she  thought 
their  number  reached  many  thousands. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  she  refused  to  tell 
where  the  ro5'alist  soldiers  were,  she 
was  sure  these  monsters  would  kill  her. 

The  commanding  officer  took  the 
basket  from  her  arm  and  gave  it  to  one 
of  the  soldiers,  then  said  in  his  strong, 
harsh  northern  accent: 

"Look  here,  girl,  you  were  taking 
food  to  some  soldiers  around  here,  I 
know  that.  If  you  lead  us  to  where 
they  are,  I  will  give  you  these  two  shin- 
ing gold  ounces.  If  you  refuse,  I  will 
shoot  you  with  this  musket.  Do  you 
understand?      Now  go  ahead." 

A  desperate  resolve  was  forming  itself 
in  Gloria's  brain,  the  undaunted  courage 
of  her  ancestors  began  to  rise  in  her 
soul.  She  turned  to  the  captain  and 
said : 

"Yes,  I  know  where  they  are,  but 
they  are  very  far  away.  If  you  wish,  I 
will  take  you  to  them." 

"That  is  right. " 

The  captain  ordered  a  soldier  to  give 
her  one  of  the  extra  horses  captured  in 
the  morning,  and  tying  a  rope,  which 
he  kept  in  his  hand,  to  the  neck  of  the 
animal,  he  told  her  to  lead  on. 

Everybody  followed  hei.  Across  clear 
streams  and  roaring  torrents  she  took 
them.  They  walked  by  dangerous 
paths,  beside  deep  precipices;  here  and 
there  they  crossed  a  picturesque  valley. 
After  nearly  four  hours  of  incessant 
marching,  and  when  the  sun  was  in  his 
descent  toward  the  horizon,  Gloria 
stopped,  and  turning  to  the  captain  said: 

"I  am  too  tired,  and  can  go  no 
further. " 

The  Basque  eyed  her  suspiciously  and 
asked : 

"Are  we  near  their  camp?" 

"I  do  not  know,   I  have  lost  my  way." 

"You     lie,     girl."      shouted     the    man 


furiously,  shaking  her  roughly  by  the 
arm,  "you  have  purposely  misled  us, 
and  taken  us  miles  from  them.  Now, 
for  the  last  time,  I'll  give  you  one  more 
chance.  Will  you  lead  us  to  where  the 
royalist  soldiers  are3" 

Gloria  raised  her  beautiful  eyes  to  the 
man's  face,  eyes  that,  at  this  moment, 
were  more  angelic  than  human,  and 
without  faltering,  said  in  a  low  voice: 

"No,  senor.  " 

"You  little  imp!"  roared  the  man 
now,  possessed  of  an  uncontrollable 
fury,  "I'll  teach  you  to  fool  me  like  this. 
Pull  her  down  from  the  horse,  bring 
some  strong  rope  and  bind  her  hands 
and  feet!"   he  shouted  to  his  men. 

There  are  no  crueler  or  bloodier  wars 
than  those  waged  between  brothers; 
and,  in  this  Carlist  war,  both  parties 
committed  some  acts  that  make  those 
who  hear  of  them  wonder  if  the 
wretches,  who  were  guilty  of  those 
atrocities,  were  human  beings  or  wild 
beasts. 

Pale  as  death,  and  trembling,  lay 
poor  Gloria  at  the  feet  of  this  human 
tiger.  Her  lips  moved.  Perhaps  she 
was  repeating  the  prayers  taught  her  by 
her  mother.  Still,  not  a  tear  dimmed 
the  soft  lustre  of  her  eyes. 

"Do  you  see  that  precipice?  It  is 
very  deep.  If  you  do  not  tell  me  I  will 
throw  vou  over  there,  tied  hand  and 
foot,  as  you  are  now.  You  will  die  a 
horrible  death.  Only  one  thing  will 
save  you.  Now  tell  me  where  the 
enemy  is  camped." 

"  I  cannot,  senor.  " 

There  was  a  wild  cry  that  the  Carlist 
officer  would  hear  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  and  then,  after  a  few  minutes  of 
complete  silence,  the  captain  gave  the 
order  to  march  forward  to  rind  a  camp 
for  the  night.  Not  for  the  world  would 
he  have  passed  the  night  there. 
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Five  hundred  feet  below,  the  setting 
sun  lighted  a  dark,  motionless  mass  by 
the  side  of  a  little  mountain  stream 
flowing  and  murmuring  over  the  smooth 
pebbles,  as  if  singing  a  hymn  in  honor 
of  the  heroic  Gloria. 

In  the  little  village  church  of  Saldana 
there  is  a  small  marble  stone  with  the 
name  of  Gloria  Alvarez,  on  which  is 
recorded  the  deed  by  which  she  saved 
the  royalist  detachment;  and  when  the 
stranger  exclaims,  in  admiration  of  her 
courage,  "She  was  a  wonderful  child!" 
the  old  sexton,  who  delights  to  tell  her 
story  to  the  visitors,  interrupts  with 
conviction,  "She  was  no  child,  senor; 
she  was  one  of  God's  own  angels!" 

C.  M. 


SHORT  LECTURES,  STORIES,  SKETCHES. 

(Bv  students  of  the  Rhetoric  Class,  IS,  Y.  Academy.) 

The  Banyan  Tree. 

Come,  my  friends,  let  us  in  imagina- 
tion transfer  ourselves  from  our  beauti- 
ful mountain  home  to  the  isle  of  Samoa. 
5,000  miles  away. 

Without  suffering  the  inconveniences 
of  a  long  railway  journey,  or  the  un- 
pleasant experiences  of  an  ocean  voyage, 
we  will  at  once  consider  ourselves  landed 
on  the  verdant   island  Upolu. 

Stopping  here  for  a  few  moments  to 
rest  and  refresh  ourselves,  we  will  next 
take  a  walk  over  yonder  gently  sloping 
hill.  On  each  side  of  the  path  green 
pasture  lands  spread  out  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  and  stately  palm  trees  fling  to 
earth  their  ripened  fruits,  as  if  to  tempt 
the  early  traveler  to   partake. 

It  is  not  of  the  grass,  however,  nor 
yet  of  the  cocoanut  palms,  that  I  wish 
to  tell  you,  but  of  the  giant  banyan, 
which  stands  on  the  grassy  hillside. 
See  how  its  branches  reach  up  toward 
the  sky  to  a  height  of  about  a  hundred 
and    fifty     feet,     and    how    wide    spread 


they  are  on  every  side,  forming  a  shade 
in  which  man  and  bird  and  beast  may 
escape  the  rays  of  the  scorching  sun! 
It  has  two  main  trunks,  each  measuring 
about  five  feet  in  diameter  and  fifteen 
or  twenty  smaller  ones,  varying  in  size 
from  a  half  foot  to  three  feet  in  diameter. 
At  various  heights  of  from  thirty  to  fifty 
feet  from  the  ground  these  pillars  sup- 
port great  crossbeams,  thus  forming  a 
substantial  framework  for  the  great 
masses  of  foliage  overhead.  The  apart- 
ments and  porticoes  thus  formed  are 
decorated  and  embellished  in  the  most 
artistic  manner  imaginable.  The  carpets 
of  ever-living  green  exceed  in  richness 
and  beauty  the  most  costly  ones  which 
the  skill  of  man  has  ever  yet  produced; 
the  settees  are  huge  roots,  with  their  old 
time-worn  cushions  of  soft  velvety  brown. 
The  draperies  are  the  richest  shades  of 
moss;  and  the  festooning,  delicate 
vines  hung  there  by  Nature's  hand.  Its 
pictures  are  monograms,  deep  cut  in  the 
massive  wall,  and  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  most  costly  photographs 
would  do — that  of  reminding  us  of  dear 
friends  who  oft  have  rested  beneath  its 
shade. 

As  in  wonder  and  delight  we  look 
upon  this  spendid  creation  of  our  God, 
we  again  recall  Bryant's  beautiful  poem, 
"God's  First  Temple,"  and  we  wonder 
if  it  were  not  some  such  scene  as  this 
that  inspired  his  sentiments  so  grand, 
and  so  sublime. 

Annie  D.    Stevens. 


Do  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  your 
ignorance  when  you  see  an  opportunity 
of  acquiring  knowledge. 

The  very  gnarliest  and  hardest  of 
hearts  has  some  musical  strings  in  it; 
but  they  are  tuned  differently  in  every 
one  of  us. 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


Ill' 


THE   VALUE   OF   REVELATION. 

'E  are  often    led  to    ask    ourselves 
a    question,     What    would    have 
become  of  the  world  if  the  Lord 
had  not  revealed  Himself  in  this  age? 

We  live  in  an  age  of  unbelief.  The 
old  and  true  traditions  and  the  old  truths 
are  many  of  them  being  swept  away  by 
the  tide  of  unbelief  which  is  flooding 
the  earth. 

Religious  teachers  are  carried  away 
by  the  stream.  The  Bible  has  lost  its 
old  value  in  the  minds  of  thousands, 
even  of  those  who  call  themselves  pro- 
fessors of  religion.  So-called  science 
has  played  havoc  with  men's  beliefs. 
Man}'  so-called  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
chink  they  appear  in  a  wrong  light  if 
they  do  not  accept  the  teachings  of 
science  in  preference  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible,  and  there  is  a  constant 
struggle  in  their  minds  to  reconcile  the 
teachings  of  one  with  the  teachings  of 
the  other. 

It  is  pitiable  in  many  instances  to  see 
the  wretched  condition  in  which  such 
people  find  themselves. 

When  doubt  takes  possession  of  the 
mind  concerning  the  Biblical  account  of 
the  creation  of  the  earth,  and  man's 
origin  and  introduction  upon  the  earth, 
it  does  not  take  long  for  it  to  invade  the 
mind  upon  other  important  questions. 
We  see  it  stated  that  in  Germany  the 
question  is  being  debated  as  to  whether 
the  Patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,   as  also  all    others  of    that  period 


whose  names  are  recorded,  were  not 
myths.  It  is  now  said  to  be  a  problem 
whether  they  ever  lived  or  not,  and  as 
such  it   is  actively  discussed. 

Now  to  Latter-day  Saints  the  folly  of 
this  must  be  very  plain.  But  that  we 
see  its  folly  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Lord  has  given  revelations  which  have 
removed  all  doubt  concerning  man's 
past  and  man's  future.  We  are  informed 
as  to  his  origin,  and  also  of  the  creation 
of  the  earth.  The  idea  of  spending  time 
in  discussing  these  questions,  and  this 
other  question  which  is  being  discussed 
in  Germany,  as  to  whether  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  were  real  personages 
or  not,  appears  simply  ridiculous;  for 
we  have  God's  word  that  they  did  live, 
and  He  is  called  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob.  The  truth  which  has 
been  revealed  upon  these  important 
subjects  is  immutable  and  in  our  case 
admits  of  no  discussion.  The  Lord  in 
His  mercy  has  revealed  the  truth,  and 
it  is  like' a  rock  upon  which  men  may 
stand  and  build  without  the  least  danger 
of  it  shaking  or  giving  way.  It  is  im- 
movable and  impregnable.  We  have 
the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  in  the 
ancient  records  which  have  come  to  us. 
the  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
the  Bible,  translated  by  men  who  were 
not  inspired,  and  the  B<5ok  of  Mormon 
translated  by  the  inspiration  of  God. 
Then  we  have  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  containing  the  revelations  of 
Jesus  to  His  Church,  and  to  the  world 
of  our  own  generation.  Through  these 
three  witnesses  many  important  truths 
about  which  men  raise  questions  and 
cavil  and  quarrel  are  made  plain,  and 
to  the  Latter-day  Saints  are  placed  be- 
yond dispute.  The)-  have  no  need  to 
argue  and  contend,  and  spend  time  in 
discussing  many  things  about  which  the 
world    is    now    upon    the    sea    of    uncer- 
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tainty.  How  thankful  then,  should  the 
Latter-day  Saints  he  to  the  Almighty 
for  having  permitted  them  to  live  in  a 
day  when  God  has  given  light,  and  that 
they  are  able,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
to  comprehend   it! 


DOLPH'S  DAY  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

(CONCLUDED   FROM   PAGE  444.) 

Wet  and  choking  Dolph  la}'  out  on 
the  raft  fighting  spasmodically  for 
breath,  whilst  the  boys  with  frightened 
faces  tried  to  loosen  his  collar  and 
soaked   clothes. 

"You're  all  right  now,  Dolph,"  said 
Sam,  as  Dolph  struggled  to  conscious- 
ness. "We've  got  you  aboard,  and 
you're  as  safe  as  if  you  was  at  home 
and  in  bed. " 

Dolph  was  too  busily  engaged  in  try- 
ing to  catch  his  breath  to  reply  to  Sam's 
assurances,  and  it  was  not  till  the  boys 
had  rubbed  and  pounded  him  for  some 
time  that  he  recovered  enough  to  speak. 
No  sooner  had  he  begun  to  be  himself, 
however,  than  a  new  alarm  occurred  to 
claim  their  attention. 

The  violent  pulling  and  pushing  of 
the  raft  had  broken  the  rope  with  which 
the  poles  were  bound  together,  and  they 
were  confronted  with  the  serious  pros- 
pect of  the  raft  coming  apart  and  leav- 
ing them  in  mid-lake  without  support. 
This  fresh  danger  brought  even  Dolph 
to  vigorous  effort.  Together  the  five 
boys  struggled  .to  pull  the  logs  together 
and  fasten  them  as  before  —  but  the 
pieces  of  broken  rope  were  too  short  to 
handle  to  any  use,  and  besides,  the 
waves  which  were  rolling  somewhat  high 
under  a  steady  breeze,  kept  the  loose 
ends  swaying  so  as  to  make  them  un- 
manageable in  their  inexperienced 
hands.  The  boys  worked  with  blanched 
faces.        Even    Sam,     who    hitherto    had 


been  equal  to  almost  any  emergency, 
was  pale  and  excited,  and  directed  the 
others  in  subdued  and  almost  trembling 
tones.  It  was  in  iruth  a  serious  posi- 
tion. With  none  of  them  possessing  any 
extraordinary  powers  of  swimming,  they 
were  here  over  a  mile  from  either  shore, 
with  their  frail  raft  threatened  momen- 
tarily with  destruction. 

"  It's  going  to  pieces,  boys,"  said  Sam, 
after  they  had  made  the  hundredth  vain 
effort  to  fasten  the  poles  together,  "and 
there's  only  one  chance  for  us  ever  to 
get  home  aiive.  It  might  be  that  Andy 
Prout  is  at  home  over  there  in  his 
cottage,  and  if  he  is,  maybe  we  could 
make  him  hear,  if  we  called  out  together. 
If  he  don't,  were  gone,  that's  all.  We 
can't  any  of  us  swim  to  shore,  and  this 
raft  ain't  going  to  last  twenty-five 
minutes.  " 

The  boys  followed  Sam's  suggestion 
with  instant  action. 

Standing  up  on  their  insecure  foot- 
hold, the  better  to  attract  attention,  each 
used  his  lungs  in  a  shout,  the  like  of 
which  they  had  never  achieved  in  all 
their  past  practice. 

While  the  poles  of  the  light  raft 
stiained  and  pulled  as  if  every  lurch  of 
a  wave  would  wrench  them  apart,  the 
boys  kept  an  anxious  look  toward  old 
Andy's  cottage.  But  not  a  sign  of  hu- 
man being  cheered  that  cruel  silence 
and  loneliness  stretching  from  shore  to 
shore. 

"I  guess  it's  no  use,  boys,"  said  Sam, 
finally,  his  lips  visibly  trembling.  "He 
ain't  there,  or  he'd  have  heard  us  before. 
We've  called  loud  enough  to  rouse  any- 
body within  three  miles." 

The  boys  gazed  at  Sam  despairingly. 
They  were  used  to  depending  upon  him 
absolutely,  and  to  see  him  give  away 
meant  that  actually  the  worst  had  come. 
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Chris.  Keates  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands  and   commenced  to  cry. 

"Come  over  here  by  me,  Chrisy,"said 
Sam  in  a  low  tone.  It  was  an  unusual 
demonstration  of  feeling  on  Sam's  part 
for  his  brother,  and  its  manifestation 
added  to  the  intensity  of  the  situation. 
Each  bov  acknowledged  its  stress,  and 
almost  all  were  on  the  verge  of  joining 
in  the  sobs  which  Chris,  was  now  vent- 
ing on  Sam's  shoulder. 

Suddenly  Dolph,  who  was  trembling 
and  shivering  in  his  wet  clothes,  gave  a 
loud  shout: 

"Boys!   look'   there's  a  boat!" 

The  boys  turned  eagerly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Dolph's  pointing  hand. 

Coming  towards  them  from  a  point 
about  a  mile  distant  from  his  home  was 
Andy  Prout  in  his  fishing-boat.  He  had 
been  spending  his  holiday  setting  traps 
for  fish  close  along  shore,  and  hearing 
the  cries  of  the  boys  on  the  raft  had  at 
once  set  out  for  them.  With  attention 
intent  on  the  opposite  shore  where  his 
house  stood,  however,  they  had  failed 
to  note  him  till  Dolph's  involuntary 
glance  descried   his  approach. 

It  was  a  happy  and  thankful  group  the 
old  man  rowed  ashore.  As  they  set 
foot  on  land  they  looked  back  at  the 
raft.  The  structure  they  had  put  to- 
gether with  so  much  hope  and  self-con- 
gratulation was  a  total  wreck,  not  two 
of  the  poles  which  they  had  bound  with 
infinite  pains,  being  left  together. 

"I  don't  want  any  more  navigation, 
in  mine,  said  Sam  with  decision.  "Any- 
body can  be  a  Columbus  in  my  place 
after  this. " 

All  the  boys,  except  Dolph,  laughed. 
The  latter  had  been  severely  shaken  in 
many  ways  by  the  recent  experience, 
and  the  quick  return  of  Sam's  incorrig- 
ible spirits  seemed  almost  a  sacrilege 
after  their  narrow  escape  from  death. 


They  trudged  the  four  miles  back  to 
Brooktown,  a  sorry  spectacle  in  the  hot 
July  sun.  All  had  been  drenched  by 
the  waves,  so  that  Dolph  was  not 
alone  in  his  soaked  condition;  and  the 
question  of  dry  clothes  was  the  one 
uppermost  in  the  boys'  minds  as  they 
neared  the  village.  Here,  however,  an 
awkward  dilemma  which  they  had  for 
the  time  forgotten  awaited  them.  The 
homes  of  each  were  locked  up,  and  their 
families  would  in  all  probability  not  be 
home  till  late  at  night. 

Tired  and  hungry,  how  were  the)' 
to  meet  this  disheartening  climax  to 
their   distress? 

"All  there  is  about  it,  we've  got  to 
have  something  to  eat,"  said  Sam  in  a 
tone  of  desperation. 

"I  guess  you'll  have  hard  work  tell- 
ing us  how  to  get  it,"  Tom  Bowring 
taunted. 

"You  just  keep  still  and  come  with 
me,"  answered   Sam. 

They     followed      him     to     his     home. 

There  was  a  slide  window  at  the  rear 
of  the  kitchen,  and  this  Sam  had  learned 
on  past  shady  occasions  to  manipulate 
from  the  outside.  In  a  few  moments 
he  had  crawled  through  it  and  opened 
the  door  to  the  others. 

"There  ain't  a  bite  in  this  house," 
said  Chris.  "They  took  all  we  had  to 
the  picnic.  " 

"Shut  up,  kid,"  answered  Sam,  who, 
ashamed  of  his  show  of  feeling  under 
the  stress  of  peril,  was  now  making  up 
for  it  by  a  return  to  his  former  usual 
attitude.  "There's  milk  down  cellar, 
and  I  guess  we  can  all  manage  to  take 
a  snack  of  that.  " 

Take  it  they  did,  and  with  relish; 
though  as  it  was  their  first  food  since 
morning,  the  thoughts  of  each  famished 
boy  reverted  longingly  to  the  crowded 
baskets  that  had  been  packed  with  tarts. 


HIS 
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cold    chicken,    cream    pies    and    sundry 
other  delicious  dainties    for  the    picnic. 

All  felt  somewhat  better  after  their 
liquid  repast,  however  meagre  though 
it  was;  and  an  hour's  rest  made  the 
world  look  decidedly  brighter  than  it 
had  some  time  back. 

It  was  growing  dark  by  this  time, 
and  Sam,  who  was  wholly  himself  again, 
began  to  talk  about  some  entertainment 
for  the  evening.  It  had  been  agreed  to 
save  their  fireworks  till  the  Twenty- 
fourth,  since  their  hope  for  the  observa- 
tory had  failed,  as  they  hoped  by  that 
time  some  better  place  might  be  pro- 
vided for  their  display;  and  Sam  pro- 
posed that  they  start  out  about  the  town 
to  see  what  other  folks  were  doing  in 
the  way  of  celebration. 

Strolling  down  Main  Street  they  met 
Jim  Robbins,  the  leader  of  a  rival  "set," 
whose  ambition  it  was  to  outdo  and 
mortify  in  any  manner  and  degree 
whatsoever,  that  which  they  designated 
as  the   "stuck-up  Keates  crew." 

"I  say,  what's  the  matter  with  you 
fellows?"  asked  Jim.  "There's  a  big 
crowd  been  waiting  down  in  front  of 
Dolph's  house  for  the  last  hour  to  see 
them  great  big  fire  works  you  was  goin' 
to  astonish  us  with." 

"We  are  going  to  save  them  till  the 
Twenty-fourth,"   said   Chris. 

"Oh!"  remarked  Jim.  "I  thought 
when  I  heard  all  that  brag  of  yours  that 
maybe  you  wouldn't  be  able  to  keep  the 
engagement. " 

None  of  the  boys  deigned  to  answer 
this,  and  Jim  went  up  the  street  chuckl- 
ing at  his  own  sarcasm. 

"I  wonder  if  it's  true  what  he  said 
about  the  crowd  waiting  down  there?" 
said  Sam,  when  his  rival  was  well  out 
of  hearing.      "Let's  go  down  and  see." 

They  turned  down  the  street  towards 
Dolph's  home.      True  enough,    gathered 


around  the  gate  and  in  the  street  was  a 
considerable  throng  of  people,  attracted 
by  the  promise  of  the  big  display  which 
the  boys  had  been  freely  advertising 
dining  the  past  month.  The  sight  was 
too  much  for  Sam. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  stopping  abruptly  at 
the  corner,  "we've  got  to  give  that  show. 
I'm  going  back  for  the  fireworks  and 
we'll  go  through  it  just  to  ghe  Robbins 
the  doldrums.  " 

He  was  away  before  they  could 
answer,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  back 
with  the  bundle  of  fireworks  which  had 
been  kept  under  the  porch  at  his  house. 
Handing  them  to  Tom,  Sam  came  close 
to  Dolph  and  took  him  by  the  arm. 

"Dolph,"  he  said,  "we  promised  this 
town  we  was  going  to  give  the  best  dis- 
play they'd  ever  seen  here,  and  we 
can't  do  it  from  a  gate-post.  Your  folks 
ain't  here  yet,  and  they  won't  be  till 
twelve  o'clock,  for  they've  stayed  to  see 
the  fireworks.  If  you'll  just  give  the 
word  we  can  climb  that  tree  at  the  side 
of  the  house  up  to  the  observatory,  and 
have  it  all  over  without  any  of  your 
folks  being  the  wiser." 

"Not  much!"  said  Dolph  resolutely. 
"I've  disobeyed  enough  for  one  day.  I 
don't  care  to  go  in  any  deeper  than  I 
have." 

"Oh,  fiddlesticks!  disobeyed  your 
granny!  How  old  are  you  anyway? 
What  about  the  Declaration?  If  you're 
going  to  let  that  raft  business  make  a 
coward  of  you,  why  say  so  and  we're 
quits. " 

"Don't  refuse,  Dolph,"  said  Tom 
Bowring.  "We  ought  to  have  some 
fun  to  show  for  our  holiday;  we  haven't 
had  any  kind  of  a  'Fourth'  yet,  and  it's 
a  shame  to  let  the  day  go  by  like  this." 

"Please  don't  say  no,  Dolph,"  chimed 
in  Chris,   persuasively. 

In  his   terror    on  the    raft    Dolph 'had 
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made  some  good  resolutions,  but  the 
influence  of  "the  boys"  was  strong,  and 
the  dread  of  Sam's  sarcasm  deep  enough 
to  carry  the  day  against  his  better 
judgment. 

"All  right,"  he  said;  and  in  a  moment 
more  they  had  leaped  the  fence  and 
were  hurrying  through  the  orchard  to 
the  house. 

A  maple  tree  of  immense  height  stood 
close  to  the  porch,  and  it  was  an  easy 
task  for  the  boys  to  climb  its  branches 
and  reach  the  roof.  At  the  top  of  the 
roof  was  an  open  cupola  or  "observa- 
tory," as  the  family  called  it,  and  once 
here  they  were  soon  covering  themselves 
with  glory  by  the  skillful  manipulation 
of  their  batch  of  fireworks,  dazzling  the 
people  of  Brookstown  to  their  heart's 
content. 


Dolph  woke  up  with  a  start.  He  had 
been  in  bed  about  two  hours  and  was 
dreaming  that  they  were  out  in  the  lake 
on  the  raft  again,  and  that  the  people 
in  the  village  were  trying  to  send 
rockets  out  to  them  in  an  effort  to  set 
fire  to  the  raft. 

The  smell  of  smoke  was  all  about  him, 
and  he  could  hear  the  crackle  of  flames 
as  they  licked  up  the  logs. 

"Dolph.  Dolph!   are  you  there?" 

It  was  his  mother's  voice  calling  to 
him  in  an  agony  of  fright.  Dolph 
sprang  from  the  bed.  hardly  awake  and 
not  realizing  his  whereabouts. 

"Dolph,  my  boy,  speak;  are  you 
there?" 

The  voice  was  near  at  hand,  close  to 
the  window,  and  leaning  out,  Dolph  saw 
his  father  reaching  his  arms  from  the 
maple  tree  a  foot  away,  while  he  called 
his  name  in  a  voice  trembling  with  ap- 
prehension. 

How  could  he  have  come  there?    And 


those  voices  and  the  noise  below  on  the 
lawn,  what  did  it  all  mean? 

The  air  was  literally  thick  with  smoke, 
and  those  flames — great  heavens!  It  all 
came  to  him  as  with  a  lightning  flash: 
He  was  not  on  the  raft  but  in  his  own 
house,  his  home,  and  it  was  burning 
down  over  his   head. 


It  was  five  weeks  afterwards  and 
Dolph,  propped  up  with  pillows  in  a 
chair,  sat  on  the  porch  for  the  first  time 
since  his  long  and  serious  sickness  with 
the  fever  which  had  laid  him  low  on  the 
day  after  the  fire. 

He  had  been  talking  with  his  father 
of  that  day  of  disobedience,  which,  but 
for  a  merciful  Providence,  would  have 
seen  the  loss  of  his  own  life  and  the 
destruction  of  his  home. 

"Dolph,"  said  his  father,  as  his  son 
finished  his  story  of  repentance,  "there 
are  two  kinds  of  independence — the  in- 
dependence of  foolhardiness  and  that  of 
wisdom.  A  man  has  not  learned  the 
meaning  of  freedom  and  liberty  till 
he  has  become  strong  enough  to  act 
upon  the  dictates  of  conscience.  Re- 
member, 'He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is 
greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.  " 

fosepninc  Spencer. 


He  who  recklessly  injures  his  health 
does  not  thus  prove  his  unselfishness — 
he  simply  curtails  his  powers  of  doing 
good;  and  he  who  injures  his  charac- 
ter by  welcoming  evil  influences  is 
thereby  inflicting  a  still  greater  evil 
upon  the  community. 

Much  may  be  done  in  those  little 
shreds  and  patches  of  time  which  every 
day  produces  and  which  most  men 
throw  away,  but  v/hich  nevertheless,  will 
make  at  the  end  of  it  no  small  deduc- 
tion from   the  little  life  of  man. 
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MANCHOORIA. 

Corea,  the  country  over  which  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  have  recently 
been  at  war,  has  become  known  to 
many  of  our  readers  through  the  news- 
paper accounts  given  of  that  struggle 
which  has  just  ended.  An  adjoining 
country  to  Corea  is  Manchooria,  now  a 
part  of  the  great  Chinese  empire. 


the  seventeenth  century,  invaded  China 
and  the  son  of  their  ruler  was  made 
emperor.  From  that  time  to  the  present 
China  has  been  ruled  by  descendants  of 
this  Manchoorian  prince.  Instead  of 
the  Chinese  being  overrun  by  these 
invaders,  the  latter  in  their  own  country 
are  being  replaced  by  the  Chinese,  so 
that  at  present  Manchooria  is  practically 


CHINESE    INFANTRY,  SOUTHERN   MANCHOORIA. 


Formerly  the  inhabitants  of  Manchoo- 
ria were  a  rude  people,  divided  into  many 
tribes,  who  wandered  about  with  no 
fixed  habitation;  and  even  today  the 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  are  of  this  class.  But  several 
centuries  ago  they  began  to  unite  under 
powerful  leaders  and  make  conquests  in 
neighboring  provinces.      They  finally,  in 


a  Chinese  country,  and  very  similar  in 
most  respects  to  other  parts  of  China. 
The  picture  here  presented  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  Chinese 
soldiers.  To  us  their  clothing  seems 
ver)'  unsuited  to  their  occupation.  If 
they  display  no  better  judgment  in  their 
military  tactics  than  they  do  in  their 
dress  it  is  no  wonder  the  Japanese,  with 
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the  superior  methods  learned  from 
Europeans,  were  enabled  to  defeat  them 
in  battle. 


MY    FRIEND'S   DREAMING. 

ii. 
My  friend  observed  that  the  person 
mentioned  in  the  former  article  was 
only  one  instance  of  the  many  that 
occurred  daily  of  men  and  women  who 
found  themselves  in  a  different  position 
after  life  than  they  had  expected. 
Hence  there  were  frequent  calls  for  one 
and  another,  that  things  might  be  made 
right  which  had  been  wrongly  done 
while  upon  earth,  wherein  many  things 
figured  such  as  pertained  to  exchanges 
of  worldly  goods  in  everyday  life.  For 
mortals  forget  that  it  is  their  acts  that 
make  their  records,  and  that  wherein 
these  acts  are  not  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  truth,  honor  and  justice 
they  make  an  impression  upon  the  soul 
that  is  not  easily  erased.  People  who 
have  not  been  true  during  their  proba- 
tion cannot  hereafter  enjoy  the  full  con- 
fidence and  love  of  God.  neither  can 
they  be  trusted  with  the  exaltation  in 
store  for  the  faithful,  lest  they  should 
abuse  it.  He  observed  that  mortals 
often  deceived  themselves  by  saving  to 
themselves  that  in  the  hereafter  these 
little  things  would  be  forgotten,  and 
they  were  only  counted  as  necessary 
conditions  of  this  life,  such  as  would  be 
cast  off  in  the  world  to  come  as  easy  as 
one  would  cast  off  an  old  garment.  But 
that  this  was  a  mistake  he  now  clearly 
■saw.  for  men  appeared  as  thev  had 
been,  and  the  sense  of  honor  and  the 
regard  for  truth  and  veracity  they  failed 
to  establish  while  being  made  temporal}' 
stewards  of  a  little  worldly  goods,  now 
appeared  more  clearly,  and  they  showed 
often     in    their    whole    appearance    that 


they  now  regretted  their  mistakes;  but 
now  it  was  too  late;  their  stewardship 
was  lost,  and  their  unworthiness  only 
appeared  the  more  prominent.  He 
thought  to  himself,  could  mortals  but 
see  the  need  of  seeking  the  forgiveness 
of  those  whom  they  had  offended,  and 
make  restitution  and  repent  in  mor- 
tality, how  much  easier  for  them  it 
would  be! 

While  thus  contemplating,  he  looked 
off  at  a  distance  where  two  men  were 
standing  who  seemed  earnestly  engaged 
in  conversation  upon  some  serious  mat- 
ter. And  as  he  looked  steadfastly  upon 
these  men  he  seemed  to  understand 
their  troubles,  which  seemed  in  short  to 
be  that  they  had  been  untrue  to  their 
covenants  and  their  loving  wives,  and 
now  that  they  had  passed  the  vale  of 
death  and  stood  together  upon  this 
shore  (the  spirit  world),  they  stood  gaz- 
ing toward  the  home  of  the  Saints, 
from  which  they  were  cut  off.  They 
knew  that  there  would  be  found  their 
faithful  wives  anxiously  awaiting  their 
arrival.  But  lo!  these  women  were 
doomed  to  disappointment,  for  that 
which  they  were  ignorant  of  in  life 
would  now  soon  appear  plain. 

These  men  both  felt  deeply  the  pang 
of  sin.  They  rehearsed  to  one  another 
their  unwise  conduct  and  how  lightly 
they  had  treated  their  covenants,  both 
with  God  and  their  wives  who  had  been 
faithful,  virtuous  and  God-fearing,  and 
who  now  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  eter- 
nity according  to  their  estate  as  a  re- 
ward for  their  well-doing.  They  were 
also  happy  by  reason  of  being  filled 
with  a  consciousness  of  having  kept 
Father's  commandments,  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  holy  and  pure  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  greater  degree  of 
His  Spirit,  which  bort  constant  testi- 
mony to  them  that  they  were  the  children 
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of  Hod,  and  that  they  had  overcome  the 
world  by  the  grace  of  the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  There 
was  only  one  disappointment,  which  was 
that  of  not  meeting  their  husbands  and 
children.  When  they  should  arrive  it 
seemed  to  them  that  their  joy  would  be 
full,  and  that  eternity  could  have  but  one 
continual  outpouring  of  joy  in  store  for 
them. 

Now  while  these  thoughts  were  pass- 
ing through  the  minds  of  the  two  men 
as  to  the  condition  of  their  wives,  a 
feeling  of  wretchedness  took  possession 
of  them.  A  quick  glimpse  of  the  joys 
of  eternity  had  appeared,  and  now  their 
awful  condition  was  being  made  plain. 
They  saw  one  abyss  of  wretchedness  be- 
fore them,  in  which  only  the  sinful 
career  of  mortality  should  reign  upper- 
most in  their  minds,  by  which  they 
would  have  a  conscience  like  a  lake  of 
fire  burning  within  them  and  a  feeling 
of  remorse  like  an  undying  worm  ever 
eating  away  the  chances  of  life,  with  an 
uncertainty  of  when  the  refreshing  word 
of  relief  should  come  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  when  Jesus  Christ  should 
be  sent  upon  that  important  mission  of 
relief  to  those  held  so  closely  in  the 
bonds  of  transgression. 

But  there  was  a  difference  between 
the  two:  One  was  a  willful  sinner,  hav- 
ing treated  his  covenants  very  lightly, 
and  for  his  wife's  feelings  and  loving 
heart  he  had  possessed  but  very  little 
regard.  To  him  the  future  looked  very 
dark,  and  he  was  about  lost  in  despair. 
He  plainly  saw  it  would  now  take  the 
rarest  determination  on  his  part  to  be 
able  to  gain  any  favor  with  the  Lord, 
for  his  wickedness  had  been  great.  He 
also  saw  that  his  wife  would  in  all 
probability  choose  some  other  more 
faithful  guide  when  the  course  of  her 
earthly  husband   should    be    revealed    to 


her,  while  he,  if  ever  he  could  be 
worthy  of  any  wife,  would  have  to  be 
pleased  with  such  as  were  of  his  own 
kind,  who  would  have  to  suffer  the 
eternal  vengeance  of  God  for  their  un- 
faithful and  adulterous  course  in  life, 
until  they  had  fully  atoned  for  all  their 
wrongs,  wading  through  the  direst  afflic- 
tions and  misery  before  they  could  be 
made  clean. 

He  saw  further  that  his  lot  would  be 
among  the  spirits  of  wicked  men,  who 
only  gloried  in  their  wrong  doings,  who 
had  no  knowledge  of  Christ  nor  His 
mission,  who  therefore  simply  received 
that  portion  which  they  were  prepared 
for.  Their  sorrows  were  few  as  com- 
pared to  his  own,  and  their  future  was 
of  no  consequence,  as  they  had  died 
without  a  hope  or  knowledge  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  in  the  future. 
To  him  it  was  different.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  he 
had  heard  the  principles  of  the  Gospel 
explained,  and  had  at  least  feigned  a 
belief.  To  him  matters  stood  far  worse, 
and  he  now  fully  realized  the  strife  and 
severe  struggle  before  him  lest  he 
should  be  entirely  carried  away  with 
the  tide  of  sinful  spirits  who  would  be 
deriding  and  scorning  his  every  attempt 
at  doing  right  and  lifting  himself  above 
the  filthy  current. 

The  other  man's  condition,  however, 
was  somewhat  different.  He  was  also 
an  adulterer,  but  he  had  been  caught  in 
an  evil  moment.  He  was  not  by  nature 
an  unclean  man,  but  in  the  hour  of 
temptation  he  had  been  found  wanting, 
and  he  had  made  the  fatal  move.  His 
condition  seemed  easier,  though  he 
knew  he  should  be  cut  off  for  a  time 
from  the  enjoyment  of  his  wife's  com- 
pany, yet  he  also  knew  that  he  had 
done  much  to  overcome  his  mistake, 
make    restitution     and     to     put    himself 
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right  before  his  Maker.  He  therefore 
looked  into  the  future  more  hopefully 
and  with  less  concern  for  the  society  he 
might  temporarily  have,  knowing  these 
creatures  could  have  but  little  power 
over  him,  as  his  purpose  was  fixed  and 
his  ultimate  triumph  measurably  sure. 
He  was  sure  his  wife  would  forgive 
him,  and  that  ere  long  they  would  meet 
upon  that  eternal  shore  where  the  faults 
of  the  past  would  be  forgotten  when 
properly  repented  of  and  forsaken.  He 
remembered  Alma's  repentance  and  his 
relief,  and  he  felt  sure  that  God  would 
not  leave  his  soul  in  hell  nor  refuse  to 
listen  to  his  humble  prayers. 

The  awful  vision  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  my  friend,  who  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  seemed  fully  to  realize 
the  awfulness  of  the  consequences  of 
sin,  and  he  knelt  down  before  his 
Maker  and  expressed  his  most  sincere 
gratitude  to  his  Father  for  being  saved 
from  sin  and  having  been  pronounced 
clean.  He  also  felt  to  pray  God  to  be 
merciful  to  the  sinners  whose  misfortune 
would  carry  them  down  to  the  pit. 

He  reflected  upon  many  things  which 
now  seemed  plain  to  him  concerning  the 
virtuous  who  in  life  had  had  perfect 
regard  for  the  purer  senses  of  man. 
whose  lives  had  been  one  continual 
struggle  for  refinement  of  body  and  soul, 
whose  thoughts  were  constantly  upon 
that  which  was  ennobling  in  character 
and  pleasing  to  God.  He  now  compre- 
hended their  great  advantage;  their 
works  did  really  follow  them;  they  con- 
tinued in  the  path  of  purity  they  had 
chosen,  just  as  the  wicked  continued  in 
the  path  of  impurity  which  they  had 
chosen.  Each  found  his  own  element, 
but  only  the  one  carried  with  it  that  joy 
and  satisfaction  not  to  be  repented  of, 
which  joy  was  as  a  well  of  eternal 
happiness,    based    upon  a    full    privilege 


to  enjoy  all  the  promises  sealed  upon  the 
faithful  pertaining  to  the  lives.  At  this 
moment  some  person;;  came  out  from 
the  company  of  the  Saints,  who  seemed 
much  disappointed  at  something  that 
had  happened.  Of  their  troubles  we 
will  speak  in  our  next. 

Friis. 


"SUCH    IS    LIFE." 

What  a  jolly  place  this  world  is! 

Jacks  and  marbles,  bat  and  ball! 
"  This  is  just  the  stuff;"  you  bet  'tis, 

What  care  we  for  Adam's  fall  ? 

What  a  "  bully"  place  this  world  is ! 

Horses,  guns  and  fishing  rods! 
This  is  how  we  get  our  time  in  : 

Life  like  this  is  "  fit  for  gods." 

What  a  sweet  old  place  this  world  is  ! 

Love  and  beauty,  poetry,  dreams  ! 
Vowing  love  beneath  the  starlight  : 

0  how  bright  the  future  seems  ! 

What  a  funny  place  this  world  is! 

Fanners,  blacksmiths,  lawyers,  priests  ! 
Foets  singing,  critics  hissing  : 

All  the  joys  of  life  they're  missing. 

What  a  troubled  place  this  world  is  ! 

Wrongs,  oppression,  lawsuits,  strife; 
Longing,  hoping,  doubting,  worrying: 

Where  are  now  the  hopes  of  life  ? 

What  a  dreary  place  this  world  is  ! 

Disappointment,  sickness,  loss, 
Grieving,  mourning,  half-despairing — 

All  life's  riches  changed  to  dross. 

What  a  gloomy  place  this  world  is  ! 

Shrouds  and  coffins,  then  comes  doom  ; 
Praying  now,  though  scarce  believing 

There  is  mercy  in  the  tomb. 

Such  is  life  in  worldly  story  : 

Childhood,  boyhood,  manhood,  age 

Plays  their  part.     Where  is  their  glory  ? 
Shadows  on  a  painted  stage. 

When  the  angel,  from  the  portals 
Of  the  heavens,  his  message  bore, 

Life  was  changed  ;  no  longer  mortals 
Need  to  doubt — unknown  adore. 

Lewis  Stewart. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


RELIGION    IN    MANITOBA    SCHOOLS. 

There  has  been  considerable  excite- 
ment of  late  in  one  of  the  provinces  of 
Canada — Manitoba — over  the  question 
of  religious  instruction  in  the  schools. 
The  Roman  Catholics  demand  that  they 
shall  be  permitted  the  liberty  to  add  to 
the  secular  education  required  in  the 
public  schools  such  religious  teaching 
as  will  meet  their  religious  views.  They 
take  the  ground  that  secular  education 
is  not  of  itself  sufficient,  but  that  there 
should  be,  to  make  education  complete, 
religious  instruction.  Without  this  reli- 
gious instruction  they  take  the  ground 
that  secular  education  leads  to  infi- 
delity. They  do  not  propose  to  force 
their  religion  or  religious  views  upon 
others,  but  thy  contend  for  the  right  to 
teach  their  own  children  the  doctrines 
of  the  religion  which  they   believe. 

This  question  has  been  greatly  agi- 
tated in  Canada,  and  has  become  a  lead- 
ing issue  in  which  people  of  all  denomi- 
nations, as  well  as  non-professors  of 
religion,   take  deep  interest. 

Upon  this  subject  the  Montreal  Daily 
Witness,  which  is  said  to  be  the  organ 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  coun- 
try has  this  to  say: 

"There  can  be  no  objection  to  the 
addition  of  Roman  Catholic  religious 
instruction  and  services  to  the  exercises 
of  those  schools  which  are  for  the  most 
part  or  even  in  any  considerable  degree 
attended  by  Roman  Catholic  children. 
In  fact,  we  understand  that  it  was  with- 
in the  power  of  a  majority  of  the  trus- 
tees under  the  present  school  system  to 
supplement  the  regular  exercises  of  any 
school  with  religious  exercises  during 
the  last  half  hour  or  hour  of  the  school 
day.  There  can  be  no  good  reason  why 
the  school-houses  should   not  be    at    the 


disposal  of  any  religious  body  for  such 
purposes  at  any  hour  other  than  those 
during  which  it  is  in  use  tor  secular 
teaching.  We  do  not  see  why  clergy- 
men, or  ministers,  or  priests,  or  deacons, 
or  any  or  all  churches,  should  not  be 
encouraged  to  use  the  schools  for  such 
purposes.  The  few  hours'  religious  in- 
struction which  children  receive  in  the 
Sunday  schools  once  a  week  is  very 
insufficient,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is 
the  parents  and  the  religious  instructors 
known  to  and  confided  in  by  the 
parents,  and  not  the  school  teachers 
chosen  for  their  secular  knowledge  and 
capacity  to  instil  secular  knowledge  and 
educate  the  mind  in  secular  things,  who 
should  be  expected  to  give  religious 
instruction  which  can  only  be  rightly 
imparted  by  those  holding  very  intimate 
personal  relations  with  the  pupils  them- 
selves and  their  families.  The  Manitoba 
Government  should  at  once  announce  its 
willingness  to  pass  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion, as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
is  prepared  to  do  willingly  and 
promptly. " 

These  remarks  of  the  Witness  show  a 
liberality  which  commends  itself  to  all 
fair  minds  as  being  sound  and  proper. 
However  erroneous  the  religion  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  may  be  in' the  estima- 
tion of  Protestants,  thev  should  not  be 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  training 
their  own  children  in  their  own  views, 
so  long  as  that  training  does  not  bring 
them  into  conflict  with  the  rights  of 
others. 

Infidels  may  contend  for  secular  educa- 
tion exclusively;  they  may  not  wish  the 
Bible  to  be  read  in  the  school-room,  nor 
their  children  to  receive  the  least  relig- 
ious bias  But  because  they  contend  for 
and  insist  upon  this,  others  should  not 
be  prevented  from  imparting  religious 
instruction  in   the  way  they   think  best, 
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and  at  the  time  of  life  when  children  are 
most  susceptible,  and  can  be  best  im- 
pressed by  religious  training. 


TEACH    RELIGION    TO    THE    CHILDREN. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  have  suffered 
much  for  their  religion.  They  have  en- 
dured persecution  in  many  forms.  Ad- 
herence to  their  religion  has  cost  many 
of  them  all  their  earthly  possessions; 
they  have  lost  health  through  privations 
which  the}'  have  had  to  endure,  because 
they  were  Latter-day  Saints,  and,  in 
many  instances,  have  had  to  lay  down 
their  lives  for  the  same  cause.  Of  all 
the  people  in  the  world  they  should 
place  a  high  value  upon  their  religion 
and  have  the  greatest  desire  that  their 
children  should  be  trained  in  a  knowl- 
edge and   appreciation  of    its  principles. 

Men  and  women  can  ask  themselves: 
Of  what  use  are  my  self-denials  and 
sacrifice  and  labors  for  my  religion  if  I 
cannot  bequeath  it  to  my  children?  If 
I  have  valued  it  as  beyond  all  price,  and 
have  been,  and  still  am  willing  to  make 
every  sacrifice,  even  to  life  itself,  for  its 
sake,  why  should  I  not  do  all  in  mv 
power  to  train  my  children  in  a  knowl- 
edge of   its  principles? 

These  are  logical  questions  for  us  as 
individuals,  and  as  a  people  to  ask 
ourselves.  We  should  feel  as  strongly 
upon  this  school  question  as  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Manitoba  are  said  to  feel. 
We  should  see  not  only  the  propriety 
but  the  necessity  of  our  children  receiv- 
ing religious  instruction.  There  is. 
however,  a  wonderful  amount  of  care- 
lessness among  Latter-day  Saints  upon 
this  point.  Very  many  seem  to  be  in- 
different, if  not  entirely  blind,  to  the 
consequences  of  not  giving  their  child- 
ren proper  religious  instruction.  They 
seem  to  be  careless  ;n  taking  the  proper 


steps  to  bring  their  children  up  as 
Latter-day  Saints,  or,  at  least,  they 
appear  willing  to  trust  to  chance,  or  to 
the  children's  own  inclinations  for  them 
to  become  Latter-day  Saints.  Such 
carelessness  and  indifference  are  not 
only  very  blamable,  but  far  worse  — they 
are  sinful,  and  parents  will  be  held  by 
the  Lord  strictly  accountable  for  their 
neglect  of  this  important  matter. 

The  Sunday  schools  are  doing  a  good 
work  in  our  church,  but  the  Witness  hits 
the  nail  on  the  head  when  it  says  that 
the  few  hours'  religious  instruction  which 
children  receive  in  the  Sunday  schools 
once  a  week  is  very  insufficient.  There 
should  be  more  than  this.  Religious 
instruction  should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
secular  instruction.  At  the  same  time, 
care  should  be  taken  to  make  it  pleasant 
to  the  children,  and  not  to  bore  and 
disgust  them. 

The  Editor. 


GOD'S   GOODNESS. 


The  beauteous  orbs  tbat  deck  the  boundless  sky  ; 

The  mighty  oceans  with  their  ebb  and  flow  ; 
The  seas  and  rivers  vast,  the  mountains  high, 

Ciad  with  their  treasures  of  eternal  snow  ; 
The  lakes  that  slumber,  peaceful  as  a  child 

Encircled  in  its  tender  mother's  arms  ; 
The  roaming  beasts  of  woods  and  prairies  wild  ; 

The  smiling  vales,  with  all  their  winsome  charms  ; 
The  babbling  brooks  that  slake  the  thirsty  ground  ; 

The  song  of  bird,  the  thrift  of  ant  and  bee  ; 
The  buzz  of  countless  insects  darting  round, 

Declare  ihy  wisdom,  God,  and  majesty. 

The  finny  tribes  which  sport  beneath  the  wave, 

'Mong  coral  reefs  of  structure  strange  and  rare  ; 
The  charming  shells  the  sea-snail's  nature  gave  ; 

The  pearl  the  diver  grasps  with  eager  care  : 
The  precious  metals  dug  from  mother  earth — 

The  miner's  prize,  the  country's  pride  and  gain; 
The  famous  stones  and  gems  of  startling  worth  ; 

The  luscious  fruits,  the  fields  of  yellow  grain  ; 
The  forests  vast,  of  varied  leaf  and  form  ; 

The  flocks  upon  a  thousand  hills  we  see  ; 
The  homes  that  shield  us  from  the  pelting  storm — 

For  all,  kind  God.  we  render  thanks  to  thee. 
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But  best  of  all  the  gilts  which  Thou  hast  given, 

Which  tunes  the  soul  to  everlasting  praise, 
IsGospel  light  revealed  to  earth  from  heaven. 

To  save  the  sinner  from  his  erring  ways. 
All  earthly  joys  are  buta  transient  dream, 

As  bubbles  blown  with  which  the  children  play, 
With  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow's  beam, 

A  moment  seen,  the  next  to  fade  away. 
But  truth  unfolds  a  future  to  our  view 

Of  lasting  joys,  and  bliss  beyond  compare: 
Lord,  help  us  here  Thy  holy  will  to  do, 

And  crown  us  Thine,  at  last,  with  glory  there. 

J.  C. 


THE   CHARM  OF  GIVING. 

What  is  it?  When  we  give  away 
something  or  do  a  kindness  for  some- 
body, what  is  it  that  makes  a  warm 
feeling  enter  our  hearts  and  a  pleased 
smile  play  around  our  lips,  and  a 
springing  sensation  come  into  our  feet, 
so  that  we  can  hardly  keep  from  skip- 
ping as  we  walk?  Is  it  because  we 
did  not  want  the  thing  we  gave  away, 
or  because  it  was  easy  to  do  the  act  of 
kindness?  Oh,  no.  When  we  give  away 
what  we  do  not  care  for.  we  find  no 
very  great  happiness  in  it.  When  we 
do  a  kindness  with  little  effort,  it  does 
not  make  our  hearts  leap  with  joy.  It 
is  only  when  it  costs  us  something 
that  we  are  made  happy  by  giving; 
and  the  more  it  costs  or  the  harder 
work  it  was,  the  more  joyful  we  are 
when  it  is  done. 

A  prettily  dressed  little  American  boy- 
was  walking  along  the  streets  of  Paris 
one  day,  when,  as  he  tried  to  cross  the 
crowded  boulevard,  he  was  knocked 
down  by  the  pole  of  a  carriage.  In  a 
moment  a  crowd  had  collected,  but  the 
first  upon  the  spot  was  a  little  crossing- 
sweeper,  ragged  and  dirty,  who  had 
seen  the  danger  and  had  sprung  to  help 
the  child,  almost  before  the  pole  touched 
him.  Tenderly  and  carefully  the  street 
boy  raised  the  rich  man's  son  in  his 
arms,    carried    him    through    the    crowd 


and  into  a  drug  store  mar  by.  It 
was  found  that  the  boy  was  not  as 
much  hurt  as  might  have  been  expected, 
and  soon  the  crowd  dispersed.  The 
druggist  bound  up  the  boy's  wounds, 
the  little  crossing-sweeper  standing  by 
in  sympathy;  and  when  the  work  was 
done  he  ran  out,  paid  his  fare,  and 
told  the  conductor  where  to  stop.  As 
the  omnibus  rolled  away,  and  the 
crossing-sweeper  turned  back  to  his 
work,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  look- 
ing on  spoke  to  him,  offering  him  six 
cents. 

"Here,  my  boy,"  said  he,  "you 
can't  afford  to  pay  that  rich  child's 
fare.      Let  me  give  it   back  to  you.  " 

The  crossing-sweeper  put  his  hand 
behind  him. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  he,  "for  there  wouldn't 
be  any  charm.  " 

He  meant  the  charm  of  having  done 
the  kindness  would  all  be  lost  to  him 
if  it  cost  him  nothing;  and  he  was 
quite  right.  The  poor  little  crossing- 
sweeper  understood  the  true  secret  of 
happiness  in    giving  or    in    doing   good. 


THE  SPIRE  OF  ST.  STEPHEN'S. 

"It  needs  but  a  steady  head  and  a 
clear  conscience  and  the  thing  is  done." 
Those  were  old  Jacob's  words. 

"The  clear  conscience  is  not  lacking, 
thank  God!  but  all  these  weeks  of 
watching  by  a  sick  bed,  and  the  scanty 
meals,  have  made  the  head  anything  but 
steady.  If  it  were  but  three  months  ago, 
my  courage  would  not  fail  me,  but 
now " 

The  boy  broke  off  abruptly,  and, 
stepping  back  several  feet,  stood  look- 
ing up  at  the  stately  spire  that  towered 
above  him.  Fair  and  shapely  it  rose, 
with     gradually    receding    buttress    and 
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arch,  until  it  terminated  at  a  point  over 
four  hundred  feet  from  the  pavement. 

All  day  long  little  groups  of  men  had 
straggled  across  the  Platz  and  gathered 
in  front  of  the  great  cathedral,  elbowing 
one  another,  and  stretching  upon  tiptoe 
to  read  the  notice  nailed  to  the  massive 
door.  Many  were  the  jests  passed 
around. 

"Does  the  old  sexton  think  men  are 
flies.  to  creep  along  yonder  dizzy 
height?"   asked   one. 

"The  prize  is  indeed  worth  winning," 
said  another,  "but" — he  turned  away 
with  an  expressive  shrug  of  the  shoulder 
—  "  life  is  sweet.  " 

"When  I  try  to  reach  heaven  'twill  be 
by  some  less  steep  and  dangerous  way," 
laughed  a  third,  with  an  upward  glance 
at  the   spire. 

It  makes  a  strong  man  feel  a  bit 
queer  to  go  up  inside  as  far  as  the  great 
bell  and  look  up  at  the  network  of  cross- 
ing ladders;  but  to  stand  outside  and 
wave  a  flag! — why,  the  mere  thought  of 
it  is  enough  to  make  one's  head  swim,  " 
said  the  first  speaker.  "Jacob  Wirtig  is 
the  only  man  in  all  Vienna  who  has  the 
nerve  for  such  a  part.  " 

"But  he  served  a  good  apprenticeship! 
He  learned  the  knack  of  keeping  a 
steady  head  during  his  early  days  of 
chamois-hunting  in  the  Tyrol.  But  why 
does  he  seek  to  draw  others  into  danger? 
For  so  much  gold  many  a  man  would 
risk  his  life. " 

"1  can  understand  it.  Caspar.  Twice 
before,  on  some  grand  occasion,  has  old 
Jacob  stood  on  the  spire  and  waved  a 
flag  as  the  emperor  passed  in  the  streets 
below.  And  now,  after  all  the  fighting 
and  the  victory,  when  there  is  to  be  a 
triumphal  entry  into  the  city  and  a 
grand  review,  and  such  rejoicing  as 
was  never  known  before,  he  feels  in 
honor    bound    to    supply    the    customary 


salute  from  the  cathedral.  And  since 
this  miserable  fever,  which  has  stricken 
down  so  many  in  the  city,  has  left  him 
too  weak  to  attempt  it,  he  is  trying,  as 
you  see  by  this  notice,  to  get  some  one 
to  take  his  place.  He  offers  all  the 
money  which  the  emperor  never  fails  to 
send  as  a  reward,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
glory.  I'll  wager  a  florin  that  he'll  offer 
in  vain !  But  come,  let  us  be  going. 
There's  too  much  work  to  be  done,  to 
be  loitering  here  " 

Twice  before  on  that  day,  once  in  the 
early  morning,  and  again  at  noon,  had 
the  boy  stood  as  if  spellbound,  with  his 
eyes  riveted  on  the  beautiful  spire.  And 
now  the  setting  of  the  sun  had  found 
him  a  third  time  at  his  post.  The  Platz 
was  deserted,  but  the  street  beyond 
were  thronged  with  people  hurrying  to 
their  homes.  Was  it  fear,  or  the  chill 
of  the  night  air.  that  sent  a  shiver  over 
the  slender  figure  of  the  boy  as  he  stood, 
letting  his  eyes  slowly  wander  from  the 
top  of  the  spire  to  the  base  of  the 
tower  beneath,  as  if  measuring  the 
frightful  distance?  But  as  he  turned 
away  with  a  little  gesture  of  despair, 
there  arose  before  him  the  vision  of  a 
wan  and  weary  face,  as  white  as  the 
pillow  against  which  it  rested,  and  he 
heard  the  physician's  voice  as  he  gently 
replaced  the  wasted  hand  on  the  coverlet: 
"The  fever  has  gone,  my  boy,  and  all 
that  your  mother  needs  now  to  make 
her  well  and  strong  is  good  care  and 
plenty  of  nourishing  food."  The  money 
offered  by  old  Jacob  would  do  all  that, 
and  much  more.  It  would  mean  com- 
fort for  two  or  three  years  for  both 
mother  and  son.  with  their  simple  way 
of  living. 

When  the  lad  again  faced  the  cathe- 
dral it  was  with  an  involuntary  straight- 
ening of  the  shrinking  figure.  "With 
God's   help  I    will    try."     he    said    aloud. 
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with  a  determined  ring  to  his  voice, 
"and  I  must  go  at  once  to  let  Master 
Wirtig  know.  Now  that  I  have  finally- 
decided,  it  is  strange  how  the  fear  has 
flown.  It  is  the  hesitating  that  takes 
the  courage  out  of  one.  After  all"  —  he 
paced  back,  back,  back,  until  he  was 
far  enough  from  the  cathedral  to  get  a 
good  view  of  the  noble  structure — "who 
knows.  It  may  look  more  difficult  than 
it  really  is.  'Tis  but  a  foothold  of  a 
few  inches,  but  'tis  enough.  If  it  were 
near  the  ground  I  should  feel  as  safe 
as  if  I  were  on  the  floor  of  the  great 
hall  in  the  Stadthaus.  Why,  then, 
should  I  fear  up  yonder2" 

The  flush  in  the  western  sky  suddenly 
deepened  to  a  vivid  crimson.  The 
clouds  above  the  horizon,  which  a 
moment  before  had  shone  like  waves  of 
gold,  became  a  sea  of  flame.  The  ruddy 
glow  illumined  the  old  cathedral,  touch- 
ing rich  carving  and  lace-like  tracery 
with  a  new  splendor,  while  far  over 
sculptured  dome  and  stately  tower  rose 
the  lofty  spire,  bathed  from  finia  to  base 
in  the  radiant  light. 

The  boy  made  a  step  forward,  and 
slipping  back  the  little  cap  from  his 
locks,  stretched  out  his  clasped  hands 
towards  the  sky.  "O  Mary,  tender 
mother!"  he  cried,  "plead  thou  for  me 
in  my  time  of  need  tomorrow!  O!  Jesus 
be  near  to  help  and  save!" 

He  replaced  the  cap,  and  hurried 
across  the  Platz  to  the  crowded  thor- 
oughfare beyond.  At  the  end  of  three 
blocks  he  turned  into  a  narrow  street, 
and  stopped  in  front  of  a  high  house 
with  steep,  tile  roof.  The  lamp  in  the 
swinging  iron  bracket  above  the  door 
gave  such  a  feeble  light  that  he  was 
obliged  to  grope  his  way  through  the 
hall  to  the  stairs. 

At  the  second  landing  he  paused  for 
a    moment,    fancying    that    he    heard    a 


light    footfall    behind    him,    but*rall'was 

still,    and    he    hastened  "on    to    the    next 

■ 

floor.  Again  he  stopped,  thinking  that 
he  caught  the  sound  of  a  stealthy,  cat- 
like tread  on  the  steps  below.  Who's 
there?"  he  called  out  boldly,  but  the 
lingering  echo  of  his  own  voice  was  the 
only  answer. 

"How  foolish  1  am,"  he  exclaimed. 
"It  is  but  the  clatter  of  my  shoes  on 
the  stone  stairs."  Up  another  flight 
and  down  the  long,  narrow  entry  he 
went,  and  still  he  could  not  shake  off 
the  feeling  that  he  was    being   followed. 

At  that  moment  a  door  opened  and  a 
woman  peeped  out,  holding  a  candle 
high  above  her  head.  "Is  that  you, 
Franz?"  she  said.  "My  brother  has 
been  expecting  you  this  half  hour."  By 
the  flickering  light  of  the  candle  Franz 
could  see  that  there  was  no  one  in  the 
entry.  He  turned,  impelled  by  a  strong 
desire  to  search  the  tall  cupboard  near 
the  stairs  and  see  if  any  one  had  con- 
cealed himself  within,  but  the  dread  of 
being  laughed  at  kept  him  back,  and 
he  followed  the  woman  into  a  room 
where  a  gray-haired  man  sat,  leaning 
wearily  against  the  back   of  his  chair. 

"You  may  go  now,  Kaetria,"  said  the 
man,  motioning  to  an  adjoining  room; 
and  when  the  door  closed  he  turned  to 
Franz,  trembling  with  eagerness.  "Well, 
have  you  decided?" 

"I  will  try,   Master   Wirtig." 

The  old  sexton  wrung  his  thin  hands 
nervously.      "But    if    you    should    fail?" 

"In  God  is  my  trust,"  answered  the 
boy,  calmly.  "But  one  'if  is  as  good 
as  another.  Why  not  say,  if  you  suc- 
ceed?     It  sounds  more  cheery." 

"God  grant  it"  answered  the  man, 
sinking  back  in  his  chair.  "I  had 
thought  that  it  would  be  some  hardy 
young  sprig  who  should  accept  my 
offer — some       sailor      or      stone-mason, 
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whose  calling  had  taught  him  to  carry  a 
steady  head.  I  never  dreamed  that  it 
would  be  a  mere  lad  like  thyself,  and 
worn  out,  too,  with  the  care  of  thy  sick 
mother!  Even  now  I  feel  I  do  thee  a 
grievous  wrong  to  listen  to  thy  en- 
treaties. " 

"Think  not  of  me,  Master  Wirtig; 
think  rather  of  my  mother.  Shall  we 
let  her  die,  when  a  few  moments  on 
yonder  spire  would  furnish  the  means 
to  make  her  well?  The  kind  physician 
who  would  have  helped  me  was  smitten 
with  the  fever  yesterday,  and  there  is 
no  one  to  whom  I  can  go." 

"Had  I  been  as  prudent  as  I  ought, 
I  could  have  aided  thee.  But  this 
lingering  illness  has  used  up  what  I 
had  put  aside.  Here  is  a  little  for  thy 
present  need  —  some  broth  for  thy  mother, 
and  a  bite  for  thyself,  for  thy  cheeks 
looked  as  pinched  as  if  thou  hadst  not 
eaten  a  good  meal  for  a  fortnight."  He 
pulled  out  a  covered  basket  from  under 
the  table,  and  continued:  "1  shall  ar- 
range with  Nicholas — for  he  has  worked 
with  me  so  long  that  he  is  as  familiar 
with  the  ladders  as  myself — to  go  with 
thee  up  to  the  little  sliding  window, 
and  pass  outside  the  flag.  Thou  must 
let  thyself  down  outside  the  window 
until  thy  toes  touch  the  ledge  below. 
Then  thou  must  creep  cautiously  around 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  spire,  and 
wave  the  flag.  Look  always  straight 
before  thee  or  up  at  the  sky.  Thy 
safety  lies  in  not  glancing  below.  I 
believe  in  my  heart  thou  wilt  succeed. 
How  I  wish  that  this  graceless  Nicho- 
las, this  unruly  nephew  of  mine,  were 
such  a  one  as  thou!  Then  should  I 
have  some  comfort.  But  with  his  evil 
companions  and  bad  ways,  he  brings 
me  naught  but  sorrow.  Listen,  Franz: 
if  all  goes  well,  thou  shalt  have  his 
place    in    helping    me    with    the  care  of 


the  cathedral.  There  is  no  longer  any 
dependence  to  be  placed  on  him." 

In  his  excitement  old  Jacob's  voice 
rang  through  the  room.  "What  is  it?" 
he  asked,  as  he  saw  Franz  start  and 
look  toward  the  door. 

"I  thought  I  heard  a  rattling  of  the 
latch  —  as  if  some  one  were  outside." 

"It's  nothing  but  the  wind  drawing 
through  the  entry.  " 

Franz  took  up  his  basket  and  bade 
the  old  sexton  good-night.  After  he 
had  passed  into  the  street  a  figure  crept 
out  of  the  cupboard  and  stole  sojtly 
down  stairs.  The  light  about  the  door 
showed  a  boy  about  seventeen  years 
old,  with  an  evil  scowl  on  his  face. 
"And  so  thou  art  to  take  my  place, 
Franz  Halle,"  he  sneered.  "That  is 
nothing  new.  Twice  this  year  has  our 
master,  the  goldsmith,  preferred  thy 
work  to  mine,  and  has  set  thee  over 
me.  Truly,  I  wish  thou  mayst  fall  to- 
morrow and  break  thy  neck." 

When  Franz  reached  home  the  kind 
neighbor  who  was  watching  by  his 
mother's  bed  motioned  for  him  to  be 
quiet.  "The  sick  one  is  sleeping  well," 
she  said.  "If  I  had  but  some  good 
broth  to  give  her  when  she  wakes." 
Franz  pointed  to  the  basket,  and  the 
delighted  woman  began  the  preparations 
for  the  evening  meal.  When  the  in- 
valid awoke  he  gave  her  a  few  spoonfuls 
of  the  broth,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  a  faint  color  come  into  the  white 
cheeks  as  she  sank  into  a  peaceful 
slumber. 

"Do  thou  go  to  bed,  Franz!  I  will 
stay  with  thy  mother  tonight,  and  to- 
morrow too,  for  that  matter,  so  that 
thou  canst  have  the  whole  day  to  thy- 
self. Thou  needest  it  after  all  thy  care 
and  watching.  I  like  not  these  parades 
and  these  marches  of  triumph.  They 
remind  me  too   much  of  my   boy,    whose 
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young  life  helped  to  purchase  the  vic- 
tory," and  the  good  frau  wiped  away  a 
tear. 

The  morning  dawned  with  a  bright 
blue  sky  and  a  crisp  breeze,  which 
shook  out  the  folds  of  the  triumphal 
banners  floating  from  every  tower  and 
turret.  The  city  was  one  blaze  of 
color.  The  gorgeous  festoons  on  column 
and  arch  and  facade  were  matched  by 
the  rich  tints  of  the  splendid  costumes 
in  the  streets  below.  On  every  side 
the  black  eagles  of  Austria  stood  out 
distinctly  from  their  gleaming  orange 
back-ground.  The  procession  was  due 
at  the  cathedral  by  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  but  owing  to  some  delay  it 
was  nearly  sunset  when  the  salute  from 
the  "Fort"  told  of  the  approach  of  the 
troops.  To  Franz,  the  hours  had 
dragged  wearily  on,  and  he  sprang  up 
joyfully  when  Nicholas  finally  appeared 
in  the  little  room  in  the  tower,  with 
the  flag  furled  under  his  arm.  "Come," 
he  said  gruffly,  "you  have  just  time  to 
climb  up  and  take  your  stand  on  the 
spire."  Up  the  boys  went,  as  far  as 
the  great  bell,  Franz  close  behind 
Nicholas.  Thus  far  the  ascent  had 
been  easy,  but  from  this  point  the  steps 
dwindled  to  long,  frail  ladders  termina- 
ting in  small  platforms,  and  steadied 
by  iron  bars. 

Still  they  toiled  upward,  more  slowly 
and  cautiously  now,  for  the  danger  in- 
creased with  every  turn.  At  last  they 
halted,  side  by  side,  on  the  little  plat- 
form under  the  sliding  window.  To 
Nicholas'  surprise  Franz  stood  there, 
surveying  it  all  without  flinching. 

The  younger  boy  turned  to  his  burly 
companion:  "Somehow,  we've  never 
been  very  good  friends.  And  we  have 
had  a  good  many  quarrels.  Won't  you 
shake  hands  with  me  now  and  wish  me 
good  luck?      If— if" — and  there  was  just 


the  suspicion  of  a  tremor  in  the  win- 
ning voice — "I  should  never  see  you 
again,  I  should  like  to  feel  that  we 
were  friends  at  the  last.  You're  very 
good  to  come  up  here  with  me." 

To  his  dying  day  Nicholas  never 
forgot  the  slight,  almost  girlish  figure 
standing  there,  with  the  wistful  little 
smile,  and  the  pleading  tenderness 
shining  in  the  blue  eyes.  He  touched 
the  slender  outstretched  hand  with  his 
own,  but  dropped  it  suddenly,  as  if  he 
had  received  an  electric  shock.  He 
tried  to  say  "Good  luck,"  but  his 
tongue  seemed  glued  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth. 

"Look  you,  Franz,"  he  murmured 
hoarsely,  "when  you  are  safe  outside 
I'll  hand  out  the  flag.  I'll  wait  till  you 
reach  the  opposite  side  of  the  spire  and 
call  out,  'All's  well,  and  then  I'll  go 
down  and  leave  you  to  make  your  way 
back.  And  glad  I  shall  be  to  leave  this 
miserable  trap  in  mid  air." 

Franz's  face  was  deathly  pale,  but 
his  eyes  shone  like  two  stars.  He 
climbed  up  nimbly  through  the  opening, 
let  himself  carefully  to  the  stone  ledge 
outside,  and  reached   up    for  the    flag. 

A  few  moments  passed,  which  seemed 
like  ages  to  the  waiting  Nicholas.  Then 
a  cheery  "All's  well"  rang  out,  without 
a  quiver  in  the  steady  voice.  The  older 
boy's  face  grew  black  with  rage. 
"What  nerve  the  pale,  sickly  little  thing 
has,"   he  muttered  between  his  set  teeth. 

"I  believe  he'll  do  it  after  all!  And 
so  this  baby  gets  not  only  the  prizes  at 
the  goldsmith's,  but  the  money  and  the 
glory  of  this  thing,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  taking  my  place  in  the  cathedral." 

He  raised  his  hand  to  the  window, 
and  stood  in  front  of  it  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  began  the  descent  as  if  some 
demon  were  after  him.  The  frail  ladders 
vibrated  and  swayed  with  the  dangerous 
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strain,  but  down  he  went,  with  reckless 
haste,  until  he  reached  the  second  plat- 
form when  he  raised  his  hands  with  an 
agonized  gesture  to  his  ears  as  he  was 
trying  to  shut  out  the  voice  of  con- 
science, that  kept  calling  to  him, 
"Back!  back!  before  it  is  too  late! 
Stain  not  thy  young  soul  with  such  a 
crime !" 

Still  he  hurried  down  with  flying  step 
to  the  landing  near  the  great  bell, 
where  he  paused,  and  stood  leaning 
breathless  against  one  of  the  cross- 
beams of  the  tower.  In  the  fierce,  tur- 
bulent passions  of  the  troubled  face 
stole  a  softened  expression,  lighting  up 
the  swarthy  lineaments  like  a  gleam  of 
sunshine.  "I  will  go  back  and  undo 
the  horrid  deed,"  he  cried,  as  if  in  an- 
swer to  the  good  angel  pleading  with- 
in his  breast.  "I  am  coming,  Franz' 
God  forgive  me!" 

He  had  turned  to  make  the  ascent 
and  his  hand  was  stretched  out  to  grasp 
the  side  of  the  ladder  when  his  toe 
caught  in  a  coil  of  rope  on  the  platform 
and  missing  his  hold  he  plunged  down, 
down,  into  the  space   beneath. 

In  the  meantime  Franz  had  made  his 
way  safely  around  the  spire,  and  stood 
quietly,  with  the  end  of  the  flagstaff  on 
the  ledge  beneath,  waiting  for  the  sig- 
nal. It  came  in  a  few  moments;  the 
thunder  of  the  great  gun  on  the  Platz, 
and  bracing  his  feet  firmly,  he  unfurled 
the  flag  and  slowly  waved  it  back  and 
forth.  From  the  answering  roar  of 
artillery,  and  the  cheer  upon  cheer  that 
floated  up  through  the  air,  he  knew 
that  his  salute  had  been  seen. 

With  a  light  heart  he  began  to  re- 
trace his  steps,  edging  himself  cau- 
tiously, inch  by  inch,  to  the  window. 
To  his  surprise  the  sliding  wooden 
panel  was  closed!  With  one  hand  he 
grasped    the    iron    ring    fastened    to    the 


wall  beneath  the  window,  and  with  the 
other  pushed,  first  gently,  and  then 
with  all  his  might,  but  the  panel  re- 
mained fast.  He  tried  to  batter  it  with 
the  flagstaff,  but  soon  found  that,  in  his 
cramped  position,  it  only  increased  his 
danger.  Again  and  again  he  endeavored 
to  force  it  open,  breaking  his  nails  and 
bruising  his  finger-tips  in  his  frenzy, 
but  to  no  purpose.  Suddenly  the  con- 
viction dawned  upon  him  that  the 
window  was  bolted  from  the  inside. 
With  a  despairing  sob  he  tottered  back- 
ward, but  his  grasp  on  the  ring  held, 
and  with  a  supreme  effort  he  pulled 
himself  up  close  to  the  wall,  and  tried 
to  collect  his  scattered  wits. 

"It  is  no  use  to  shout,"  he  said 
aloud.  "It  is  more  than  folly  to  at- 
tempt to  make  myself  heard  from  this 
height,  I  might  as  well  save  my 
strength.  All  that  remains  for  me  to  do 
is  to  wait  patiently.  Some  one  will  be 
sure  to  miss  me  and  come  to  my  relief. 
In  God  is  my  trust!"  and  his  courage 
rose  with  the  words. 

The  troops  disbanded,  and  the  people 
hurried  off  to  the  brilliantly-lighted 
cafes  and  theatres,  all  unconscious  of 
the  pale,  silent  boy  clinging  with  des- 
perate grip  to  the  spire,  with  but  a 
narrow  shelf  of  stone  between  him  and 
horrible  death. 

The  sunset  faded  into  the  twilight, 
and  with  a  sudden  wave  darkness 
drifted  over  the  earth.  The  noise  in 
the  streets  grew  fainter  and  fainter. 
The  minutes  lengthened  into  hours  and 
still  the  boy  stood  there  as  the  night 
wore  on,  occasionally  shifting  his  posi- 
tion to  ease  his  cramped  and  aching 
limbs.  The  night  wind  pierced  his 
thin  clothing,  and  his  hands  were  be- 
numbed with  the  cold.  One  by  one  the 
bright  constellations  rose  and  glittered 
and  dipped  in  the  sky.  and  the  boy  still 
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managed  to  keep  his  foothold,  as  rigid 
as  the  stone  statues  on  the  dome  below. 
"Two,  three,  four,"  pealed  the  bells 
in  their  hoarse,  deep  tones,  and  when 
the  first  glimmer  of  dawn  tinged  the 
eastern  horizon  with  pale  yellow,  the 
haggard  face  lighted  with  expectancy, 
and  from  the  ashen  lips,  which  had 
been  moving  all  night  in  prayer,  came 
the  words,    "In  God  is  my  trust." 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  yonder 
crowd?"  asked  one  of  two  artisans,  who 
had  met  while  hurrying  across  the  Platz 
to  their  work. 

"What!  have  you  not  heard?  All 
Vienna  is  ringing  with  the  news1  It 
was  young  Franz,  the  goldsmith's  ap- 
prentice, who  climbed  out  on  the  spire 
yesterday  and  waved  the  flag.  In  some 
way  the  little  window  near  the  top  was 
fastened  on  the  inside,  and  the  poor 
boy  was  forced  to  stay  out  all  night 
clinging  to  the  spire.  It  is  only  a  short 
time  ago  that  he  was  discovered  and 
brought  fainting  down  the  ladders. 
After  working  over  him  a  little  while 
he  seemed  all  right,  and  was  carried  to 
his  home.  And  there's  another  strange 
thing.  Nicholas,  old  Jacob  Wirtig's 
nephew,  was  picked  up,  mangled  and 
bleeding,  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  stairs 
this  morning.  He  has  just  been  taken 
to  the  hospital.  " 

The  next  day  Franz  received  a  sum- 
mons from  the  emperor.  As  he  fol- 
lowed the  officer  who  had  been  sent  to 
conduct  him  to  the  palace,  to  his  sur- 
prise the  marble  steps  and  the  corridor 
beyond  were  lined  on  either  sides  with 
the  soldiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and 
as  the  slender,  boyish  figure,  with  its 
crown  of  golden  hair,  passed  between 
the  files,  each  mailed  and  bearded 
warrior  reverently  saluted. 


On  he  went,  through  another  cham- 
ber, and  into  a  spacious  hall  with 
marble  floors  and  hangings  of  rich 
tapestry.  On  both  sides  were  rows  of 
courtiers  and  officers,  the  rich  costumes 
and  nodding  plumes  and  splendid  uni- 
forms, with  their  jewelled  orders,  con- 
trasting strangely  with  the  lad's  plain, 
home-spun  garments.  "It  is  the  em- 
peror," whispered  the  guide  as  they 
drew  near  a  canopied  throne  and  Franz 
dropped  on  one  knee. 

He  felt  the  hand  which  was  placed 
on  his  bowed  head  tremble,  and  a  kind 
voice  said,  "Rise,  my  boy!  kneel  not  to 
me!  It  is  I,  thy  emperor,  who  should 
rather  kneel  to  do  thee  homage  for  thy 
filial  piety.  My  brave  lad,  I  know  thy 
story  well!  Ask  of  me  a  place  near  my 
person,  aid  for  thy  sick  mother,  what 
thou  wilt,  and  it  is  granted  thee!  And 
remember  that  as  long  as  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  shall  live  he  will  feel  him- 
self honored  in  being  known  as  thy 
friend !" 

In  a  short  time  another  summons 
came,  this  time  from  the  hospital.  At 
the  end  of  a  long  row  of  beds  lay 
Nicholas,  with  his  arm  bandaged  and 
strips  of  plaster  covering  the  gashes  on 
his  forehead. 

"Oh,  Franz!'  he  groaned,  "if  God 
has  forgiven  me,  why  cannot  \ou? 
And  you  will  believe  that  I  speak  the 
truth  when  I  tell  you  that  I  was  sorry 
for  what  I  had  done,  and  I  had  turned 
to  go  back  and  unbolt  the  door  when  I 
tripped  and  fell.  Franz  bent  over  him 
with  a  bright  smile.  "I  forgive  you 
everything,  Nicholas,"  he  said,  sweetly, 
"so  please  let  us  say  no  more  about  it. 
It  wasn't  a  bad  exchange.  I  lost  an 
enemy,  but  I  gained  a  friend,"  and  the 
hands  of  the  two  boys  mej.  in  a  firm, 
loving   grasp. 

E.    1 1'.    D. 
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INCIDENTS  OF   MISSIONARY   LABOR. 

I  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  110.) 

On  the  last  day  of  January,  1868,  I 
left  the  Saints  whom  I  was  laboring 
among  as  a  missionary  and  took  a  trip 
to  the  northern  part  of  South  Sjalland, 
to  a  city  called  Ringsted. 

On  entering  the  city  I  found  myself 
without  a  penny  in  my  pocket,  and  I 
had  only  had  a  scanty  meal  for  break- 
fast. 

I  had  been  told  that  a  young  man  —  a 
shoemaker  by  trade — was  living  close  to 
the  street  that  leads  out  to  the  south  of 
the  city.  I  found  him  and  told  him 
what  I  had  come  for.  It  was  getting 
towards  evening,  and  I  had  no  place  to 
stop  for  the  night.  I  was  also  hungry, 
but  as  I  was  getting  used  to  having  only 
one  or  perhaps  two  meals  a  day,  that 
did  not  trouble  me  so  much.  The 
young  man.  whose  name  was  Petersen. 
I  found  to  be  in  very  poor  circumstances. 
He  gave  me  the  last  money  he  had, 
which  consisted  of  about  eight  cents. 

He  could  not  give  me  lodg  ng  only 
by  permission  from  the  man  for  whom 
he  was  working.  He  asked  if  I  could 
remain  with  him  over  night,  but  he 
objected  to  having  a  Mormon  on  his 
premises;  so  Brother  Petersen  and  I  left 
his  shop  and  went  up  and  down  the 
street  for  a  length  of    time. 

As  I  was  getting  hungry,  I  went  to  a 
bakery  and  bought  four  cents'  worth  of 
stale  bread — as  that  was  the  cheapest  I 
could  get — leaving  four  cents  in  my 
pocket.  From  there  we  both  went  out- 
side the  city,  hunting  for  a  straw  stack, 
where  I  might  rest  for  the  night.  We 
were  lucky  in  finding  one,  but  it  was  a 
very  difficult  job  to  make  a  hole  in  it, 
as  we  found  it  to  be  an  old  rye  stack. 

I  went  back  with  Brother  Petersen  to 
his  home,  as  it  was  now  getting  late. 
As    I    left    him    it    began  to    rain,  and  I 


almost  dreaded  to  go  and  sleep  on  the 
straw  bed.  But  where  could  I  go?  I 
had  no  money,  not  even  as  much  as  the 
law  ol  that  land  requires  a  traveler  to 
have  in  his  possession  that  he  might 
escape  being  arrested,  so  I  went  to  the 
straw  stack.  I  soon  fell  asleep,  as  I 
was  tired;  but  at  the  hour  of  half-past 
one  in  the  morning  I  woke  up  shivering 
with  cold,  and  wet  on  one  side  of  my 
body.  I  arose  and  found  the  wind  was 
blowing  with  great  force  and  the  rain 
pouring  down  verv  fast.  I  feared  to 
remain  at  the  stack,  as  it  was  liable  to 
be  blown  over,  so  I-  started  back  to  the 
city  to  seek  shelter. 

At  the  first  house  I  came  to,  I  found 
a  large  door  open.  I  went  in,  and 
stood  in  a  corner  where  the  rain  could 
not  reach  me.  I  had  not  been  there 
more  than  ten  minutes  when  a  heavy- 
wind,  blowed  the  door  shut,  making 
such  a  noise,  that  the  dog  was  dis- 
turbed, and  it  started  for  me.  I  left  in 
a  hurry,  closing  the  door  between  me 
and  the   dog. 

In  passing  through  one  long  street  I 
came  to  the  market  square.  Here  I 
found  some  sheds  that  were  used  by 
the  butchers.  Under  these  I  was  pro- 
tected from  the  rain,  but  the  wind  was 
blowing  through  them,  making  it  miser- 
able, as  I  was  cold  and  wet. 

On  leaving  these  sheds  I  was  stopped 
by  a  policeman.  This  was  the  fourth 
time  I  had  been  stopped  by  the  police 
during  the  night.  I  told  him  that  I 
had  started  very  late  trom  home,  and 
had  been  overtaken  bv  the  storm,  and 
it  being  so  late  I  could  get  no  lodging 
place. 

He  said,  "Come  with  me  and  I  will 
get  you  a  place.  " 

My  heart  was  almost  sinking  in  me 
when  he  uttered  these  words,  for  I  had 
no   means    to    pay    for    lodgings,    and    if 
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the  policeman  knew  this  he  might  arrest 
me  as  a  vagrant. 

After  a  few  minutes'  walk  we  came  to 
a  large  inn.  Light  was  seen  inside  but 
the  door  was  locked;  so  he  took  his 
walking  cane  and  began  to  hammer  on 
the  door.  While  the  police  was  doing 
this  I  secretly  prayed  to  the  Lord  that 
the  people  would  sleep  so  they  could 
not  hear  him  knocking.  Well,  they  did 
sleep,  for  the  man  swore  with  an  oath 
that  he  never  had  known  such  a  sleepy 
set. 

At  last  the  police  got  tired,  and  as  it 
was  getting  close  to  the  hour  of  five 
o'clock,  when  he  had  to  be  on  duty,  he 
could  not  wait  any  longer,  which  was 
to  my  good  fortune.  Before  he  left  me  ! 
he  kindly  gave  me  the  names  of  three 
of  his  friends,  living  close  to  the  city, 
with  permission  to  use  his  name.  I 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness  and  we 
parted.  I  went  in  search  of  those  three 
places.  When  I  came  to  the  first 
house,  I  told  the  people  who  came  to 
the  window  about  the  weather  and  how 
I  was  sent  to  them.  I  was  told  that 
they  kept  no  public  ^house,  and  did  not 
care  to  take  any  strangers  in.  At  the 
other  two  places  I  was  treated  about 
the  same.  So  I  returned  to  the  police- 
man who  had  sent  me  to  his  friends. 
By  this  time  I  was  entirely  overcome 
by  the  storm,  and  if  the  police  should 
arrest  me  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  go 
into  their  hands. 

When  the  policeman  saw  me  he 
exclaimed,  "What'  you  here'  Could 
you  not  find  the  houses  of  my   friends?" 

I  told  him  I  had  found  them,  but 
thej'  all  refused  to  entertain  me.  Not 
fearing  arrest  now.  1  told  the  policeman 
straight  out  who  I  was,  and  my  mission 
here  to  this  city.  He  seemed  to  be 
very  friendly  in  his  feelings,  and  as  we 
went  up  and  down  the  street  I   bore   my 


testimony  to  him  of  the  everlasting 
Gospel.  He  was  well  pleased  with  what 
I  had  to  tell  him. 

At  the  hour  of  six  in  the  morning  he 
had  to  go  to  the  city  jail  to  look  after 
the  prisoners.  If  it  was  not  for  this  he 
said  he  would  have  invited  me  to  his 
home.  Before  parting  I  gave  him  a 
small  tract  called  "Invitation  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God,"  for  which  he 
thanked  me. 

The  storm  had  now  stopped  its  wrath 
for  awhile.  A  coffee  house  was  opened 
and  so  I  went  to  the  house  and  spent 
my  last  four  cents.  I  afterwards  left 
the  city,  as  I  was  not  in  a  fit  condition 
to  present  myself  before  the  people. 
My  clothing  were  nearly  ruined  by  the 
rain,  and  my  face  was  swollen  very 
badly.  I  felt  impressed  to  go  to  a  weaver 
by  the  name  of  Frandsen,  who  was  very 
friendly  to  our  people.  Here  a  change  of 
clothing  was  provided  for  me.  I  was 
given  a  good  breakfast,  and  when  I  had 
satisfied  my  appetite  I  went  to  bed  and 
slept  a  few  hours.  I  afterwards  dined 
with  the  family.  At  the  table  we  had  a 
good  talk  about  the  Gospel,  and  they 
seemed  to  believe  in  our  doctrines.  I 
thought  thev  would  soon  come  into  the 
Church,  but  they  did  not.  I  visited 
them  again  fourteen  years  later,  and 
found  that  they  were  farther  off  than 
before.  They  were  good  to  me,  but  that 
was  all. 

After  thanking  them  for  their  kind- 
ness. I  bade  them  good-by,  asking  the 
blessings  of  heaven  to  rest  upon  them. 
One  hour  later  I  was  again  presenting 
the  Gospel  to  my  fellowmen,  feeling 
well  in  body  and  in  spirit. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  hardest  times 
that  I  have  had  to  pass  through  as  a 
missionary.  But  through  that  night's 
trial  I  got  a  testimony  that  money  could 
not     buy.  H.    F.    F.    Thorup. 
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<§)ur  ^little  5foiks. 

YOUNG  FOLKS'  STORIES. 

A  Little   Child's    Faith. 

When  my  grandma's  sister  was  two 
or  three  years  old  she  had  typhoid  fever. 
It  settled  in  her  eye,  causing  blindness. 
She  had  to  go  to  the  hospital  as  often  as 
she  could  stand  it  to  have  it  treated. 
Some  time  later  it  was  discovered  that 
the  other  eye  was  affected. 

When  she  was  five  years  old  those  of 
the  family  who  were  old  enough  were 
baptized.  She  used  to  sit  and  listen  to 
the  Elders  talk  about  fasting  and 
praying. 

One  morning  she  told  her  mother  she 
did  not  want  any  breakfast,  and  every 
few  minutes  she  would  go  up  stairs. 
Once  after  coming  down  she  asked  what 
time  people  ate  their  dinner  when  they 
fasted. 

"At  twelve  o'clock,"  answered  her 
mother. 

She  waited  a  little  while  and  then 
said:      "Mother,    what  time    is  it  now?" 

"Almost  twelve  o'clock." 

She  waited  until  the  clock  struck 
twelve  and  then  asked  for  a  piece  of 
bread  and  butter. 

Her  mother  then  knew  what  she  was 
doing,  but  said  nothing. 

Her  youngest  brother  was  sitting  with 
her  under  the  table  when  she  leaned 
over  and  said:  "I  am  going  to  get  my 
eye  back   again.  " 

"How  ate  you  going  to  get  it?"  the 
brother  inquired. 

"The  Lord  is  going  to  give  it  to  me." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"'Cause  I  fasted  and  prayed,  and  He 
is  going  to  give  it  to  me." 

After  this  she   always  showed  a  desire 


to  be  baptized.  When  she  was  seven 
years  old,  her  mother  told  an  Elder 
about  it.  He  said:  "By  all  means  have 
it  done." 

She  was  baptized  for  her  eye,  and  it 
healed  right  up  and  never  gave  her  any 
more  trouble. 

This  story  shows  the  faith  of  a  little 
child  not  more  than  five  years  old. 

Nellie  Macfarlane. 

St.    George,   Utah. 


How  Hy    Brother   was    Healed. 

When  my  brother  Willard  was  four 
years  old  he  had  pneumonia  for  the 
second  time.  He  was  so  sick  that  his 
life  was  despaired  of.  Mamma  had  to 
care  for  him  as  though  he  were  an  in- 
fant. For  six  weeks  he  had  not  borne 
a  particle  of  weight  on  his  feet;  he 
had  not  even  touched  them  to  the  floor. 
He  had  been  administered  to  repeatedly 
by  the  Elders,  in  whom  we  all  had 
great  faith.  Each  time  he  was  adminis- 
tered to  he  was  better  for  awhile,  but  he 
did  not  remain  so  long. 

At  length  mamma  thought  she  would 
have  him  washed  and  anointed.  So  she 
sent  for  two  sisters  to  wash  and  anoint 
him. 

The  lady  who  anointed  him  said  that 
he  should  begin  to  walk  from  that  time. 

He  could  scarcely  wait  to  be  dressed 
before  beginning  to  walk.  That  day, 
with  a  little  help,  he  walked  across  the 
floor  eight  times,  and  continued  to  im- 
prove in  health  and  strength  until  he 
was  fully  restored. 

We  all  knew  that  he  was  healed  at 
that  time,  although  it  took  six  months 
to  get  rid  of  the  cough  which  he  had. 
He  has  had  one  attack  of  pneumonia 
since  then,  but  is  still  living  and  enjoy- 
ing better  health  than  ever  before.  He 
has  been  healed   instantly  several    times 
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since.      He  has  so  much   faith   in   conse- 
crated oil  that  it  is  his  medicine  always. 
Rhoda  Know! ton.      A$  1 1  rears. 
Farmington,   Davis  Co. 


BIBLE  STORIES  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 


The  Israelites  Preparing  to  Leave  Egypt. 

After  Moses  had  told  Pharaoh  what 
the  last  plague  would  be,  he  told  the 
Israelites  they  might  get  ready  to  leave 
Egypt. 

They  were  to  take  a  lamb  for  every 
family  and  kill  it  in  the  evening,  and 
put  some  of  the  blood  on  the  sides  of 
the  door  frame  and  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  door  frame,  for  it  was  promised  that 
the  angel  of  death  should  pass  over  the 
houses  that  were  thus  marked  with  the 
blood.  Then  they  were  to  roast  the 
lamb  and  eat  it  in  the  night,  with  bitter 
herbs  and  unleavened  bread,  that  is, 
bread  that  was  made  .without  any  yeast. 

They  were  to  be  all  ready  for  the 
journey,  and  eat  their  supper  standing 
up,  as  if  they  were  in  a  hurry.  This 
was  to  be  called  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over, and  it  was  to  be  kept  every  year 
in  remembrance  of  how  the  Lord  brought 
them  out  of  Egypt  when  they  were  liv- 
ing there  in  bondage. 

About  midnight  the  Egyptians  waked 
up  and  found  that  some  one  was  dead 
in  every  house,  and  they  urged  Pharaoh 
to  send  the  Israelites  away  quickly,  for 
fear  all  the  rest  of  their  families  would 
die,  so  Pharaoh  sent  for  Moses  and 
Aaron  in  the  night,  and  told  them  their 
people  might  go,  and  take  their  flocks 
and  serve  the  Lord  as  they  wished;  and 
the  Egyptians  gave  them  jewelry  of 
silver  and  gold,  and  anything  they  | 
wanted,  so  as  to  have  them  leave  the 
country  quickly. 

As  soon  as  they  were  started  the  Lord 


placed  in  front  of  thern  a  thick,  white 
cloud,  and  it  stood  up  very  high  in  the 
air,  so  that  all  the  people  could  see  it. 
This  moved  along  in  front  of  them  all 
day  and  every  day  to  show  them  which 
way  to  go.  and  at  night  it  always  looked 
like  a  pillar  of  fire,  so  that  the  Iraelites 
might  know  all  the  time  that  the  Lord 
was  leading  them  and  taking  care  of 
them. 

After  they  had  followed  this  pillar  of 
cloud  for  a  few  days  they  came  to  the 
Red  Sea,  which  you  will  find  between 
Africa  and  Asia  if  you  will  look  at  your 
geography. 

When  the  Israelites  had  fairly  got  out 
of  Egypt.  Pharoah  changed  his  mind 
again,  and  was  sorry  he  had  let  them 
go.  so  he  got  all  the  war  chariots  of 
Egypt  and  all  the  soldiers  and  started 
after  them  to  make  them  come  back. 
He  thought  he  would  have  no  trouble 
in  getting  them,  for  they  were  among 
the  mountains  near  the  Red  Sea.  and  he 
thought  they  could  not  get  away. 

As  the  Israelites  were  getting  ready  to 
camp  by  the  Red  Sea  they  heard  and 
saw  the  Egyptian  army  marching  after 
them,  and  they  were  very  much  fright- 
ened, not  knowing  how  they  would  get 
away,  but  Moses  told  them  not  to  be 
afraid,  for  the  Lord  would  take  care  of 
them. 

Then  the  pillar  of  cloud  left  the  front 
of  the  camp  and  went  behind,  so  that 
it  was  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
Egyptians.  It  stayed  there  all  night 
and  made  light  for  the  children  of  Israel, 
but  the  other  side  of  it  was  like  a  very 
dark  cloud  to  the  Egyptians,  so  that 
they  could  not  see  to  trouble  the 
Israelites. 

Celia  A.    Smith. 


Busvbodies  are  worse  than  fleas. 
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EXCUSES. 

Boys,  learn  early  in  life  if  possible  to 
avoid  the  bad  habit  of  making  excuses. 
The  man  who  is  ever  ready  to  excuse 
himself  for  some  duty  undone  is  not  the 
man  needed  today  because  he  is  not  the 
man  who  can  be  depended  upon.  The 
men  we  need  today  and  the  men  the 
world  will  need  tomorrow  are  those  who 
do  what  is  demanded  of  them  so  well 
that  no  excuse  will  be  necessary. 

The  boy  who  is  ever  seeking  to  ex- 
cuse himself  for  being  late  to  school,  or 
forgetting  something  which  should  have 
been  done,  or  for  failure  to  do  his  best, 
will,  unless  he  breaks  away  from  his 
insidious  habit  early,  grow  up  to  be  un- 
reliable, careless,  and  inefficient,  and 
the  place  which  he  might  have  held 
will  be  gained  by  the  man  who  even 
though  he  makes  occasional  mistakes, 
has  no  excuse  to  offer  because  he  is 
conscious  of  having  tried  to  do  his  best. 
The  world  very  soon  learns  to  have 
confidence  in  the  man  who  throws  his 
heart  into  whatever  he  has  to  do. 
Though  such  a  man  may  make  mistakes 
they  are  seldom  repeated,  and  hence  no 
idle  excuse  is  necessary. 

Another  dangerous  tendency  of  ex- 
cuse-making is  that  it  leads  often  to 
insincerity  and  dishonesty.  A  boy  who 
is  willing  to  find  any  excuse  which  will 
cover  his  neglect  and  shield  him  from 
present  censure,  is  very  likely  to  grow 
more  and  more  careless  in  his  work, 
and  seek  any  excuse  which  will  accom- 
plish its  end.  In  the  wake  of  idle 
excuses  follows  a  long  train  of  evils 
which  will  ruin  any  man,  such  as  un- 
truthfuless,  dishonest  service  and  finally 
dishonest  business  methods.  The  world 
never  before  had  so  many  great  places 
for  the  earnest,  honest,  faithful,  and 
truthful  man,  and  one  of  the  best  and 
surest    ways  to    find  a    high    and   honor- 


able place  for  yourselves,  boys,  is  to  do 
all  you  have  to  do  so  well  that  no  excuse 
will  be  necessary. 

C.    C.    Pierce. 


PIECE  FOR    RECITATION. 


A   Certain    Fairy. 

There's  a  dear   little    fairy    with  very 
bright  eyes 
Who  lives  in    the    schoolroom   and 
sleeps  on  the  shelves, 
Where  they  shut  up  the  books  which, 
to  make  children  wise, 
The     children     must     look     at     and 
handle  themselves. 

And  morning  by   morning,  at   nine    of 
the  clock, 
The  small  fairy  wakes    and    springs 
down  to  the  floor, 
For  the  lad   and   the    lassie    in    jacket 
01  frock 
Will  need  her  to  aid  them  ere  task- 
time  is  o'er. 

Be    the    problem    vexatious,     or    stub- 
born the  verb, 
Depend  on   this  friend   to  give  help 
quite   worth   while; 
The  sternest  of    masters    she'll    never 
disturb, 
Her    presence    has    ever    been    met 
with  a  smile. 

The  Fairv,   "Attention!''    Present  you? 
Of  course, 
The  dear  little  fairy  with  very  bright 
eyes, 
Who  lives  in  the  school-room  for  bet- 
ter,   for  worse, 
And  knows  every  secret  that  makes 
children   wise. 


ISS 


THE  JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR. 


PASS  IT  ON. 

Once  when  I  was  a  school  boy  going 
home  for  the  holidays  I  had  a  long  way 
to  go  to  reach  the  far  away  little  town 
in  which  I  dwelt.  I  arrived  at  Bristol 
and  got  on  board  the  steamer  with  just 
enough  money  to  pay  my  fare,  and  that 
being  settled,  I  thought  in  my  innocence 
I  had  paid  for  everything  I  needed  in 
the  way  of  meals.  I  had  what  I  wanted 
as  long  as  we  were  in  smooth  water; 
then  came  the  rough  Atlantic,  and  the 
need  of  nothing  more.  I  had  been  lying 
in  my  berth  four  hours  wretchedly  ill 
and  past  caring  for  anything  when  there 
came  the  steward   and   stood  beside  me. 

"Your  bill,  sir,"  said  he,  holding  out 
a  piece  of  paper. 

"I    have    no    money,"     I    sad,    in  my 
wretchedness. 

"Then  I  shall  keep  your  luggage. 
What  is  your  name  and  address?" 

I  told  him.  fnstantly  he  took  off  the 
cap  he  wore,  with  the  gilt  band  about 
it,  and  held  out  his  hand,  and  said: 

"I  should  like  to  shake  hands  with 
you. " 

I  gave  him  my  hand  and  shook  his  as 
well  as  I  could.  Then  came  the  explana- 
tion— how  that  some  years  before,  some 
little  kindness  had  been  shown  his 
mother  by  my  father  in  the  sorrow  of 
her  widowhood. 

"I  never  thought  the  chance  would 
come  for  me  to  repay  it,  said  he," 
pleasantly;    "but  I  am   glad  it  has." 

"So  am  I,"  said  L  As  soon  as  I  got 
ashore  I  told  my  father  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

"Ah,"  said  he,  "see  how  a  bit  of 
kindness  lives.  Now  he  has  passed  it 
on  to  you.  Remember,  if  you  meet 
anybody  that  needs  a  friendly  hand  you 
must  pass  it  on  to  him." 

Years  had  gone  by.  I  had  grown  up, 
and  quite  forgotten  it   all,  until  one  day 


I  had  gone  to  the  station  of  one  of  our 
main  lines.  I  was  just  going  to  take 
my  ticket  when  f  saw  a  little  lad  cry- 
ing— a  thorough  gentleman  he  was,  try- 
ing to  keep  back  the  troublesome  tears, 
as  he  pleaded  with  the  booking  clerk. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  lad?"  I 
asked. 

"If  you  please,  sir,  f  haven't  money 
enough  to  pay  my  fare.  I  have  all  I 
want  but  a  few  pence;  and  I  tell  the 
clerk  if  he  will  trust  me  I  will  be  sure 
to  pay  him. " 

Instantly  flashed  upon  me  the  forgot- 
ten story  of  long  ago.  Here,  then,  was 
my  chance  to  pass  it  on.  I  gave  him 
the  sum  needed,  and  then  got  into  the 
carriage  with  him.  Then  1  told  the 
little  fellow  the  story  of  long  ago,  and 
of  the  steward's  kindness  to  me. 

"Now,  today."  I  said,  "I  pass  it  on 
to  you,  and  remember,  if  you  meet  with 
anyone  who  needs  a  kindly  hand,  you 
must  pass  it  on  to  him." 

"I  will,  sir;  I  will,"  cried  the  lad,  as 
he  took  my  hand  and  his  eyes  flashed 
with  earnestness. 

"I  am  sure  you  will,"    I  answered. 

I  reached  my  destination,  and  left  my 
little  friend.  The  last  sign  I  had  of 
him  was  the  handkerchief  fluttering  from 
the  window  of  the  carriage,  as  if  to  say, 

"It  is  all  right,  sir;  I  will  pass  it 
on.  " 


Noble  desires,  unless  filled  up  with 
action,  are  but  a  shell  of  gold  hollow 
within. 

People  seldom  improve  when  they 
have  no  other  model  than  themselves 
to  copy  after. 

While  the  world  lasts,  the  sun  will 
gild  the  mountain  tops  before  it  shines 
upon  the  plain. 


"The  Foremost  Baking  Po*der 
in  all  the  World." 

Awarded 
Highest  Honors— World's  Fair. 

DR.* 


CREAM 

BAKING 
PQWDflt 

MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.     Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 

In  all  the  great  Hotels,  the  leading  Clubs 
and  the  homes,  Dr.  Price's  Cream  Baking 
Powder  holds  its  supremacy. 

40  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 


UTAH    OPTICAL    CO. 

230  S. 
Main 
Street 

Glasses  fitted  to  correct  nil  defects  of  vision.     No  charge 
tor  testing.     Manufacturing  and  lepairing. 


DR.  J.  B.  KEYSOR, 

The  Weil-Known  and  Reliable 

DENTIST, 

Has    opened    Elegant    Parlors    in    the 


t 

New  Lollin   Block,   240  Main  St.,  first    ■£s> 

door  north  of  the  Walker  House. 


,  ,-A-  1r'V_v'V  v-'V  ^V  t^V  s-'V  T~^* 


The  only  first-class  Barbershop  in  the  city  J| 

When  you  want  a  share  or  hair  cut,  call  on 

DOW/fllNG    &    HILL'S 


riiuuo         m 
npt  attention      jXJ 


Reasonable  prices  and  pror 

Under  Cullen  Hotel,  27  W.  2nd  South 


£ 


>4h^h^  %$t$&§t%  &m&$  & 


/Pond's 
Extract 

cures   Cuts,    Bums, 

Catarrh,  Sore  Throat 
and     ALL     PAIN. 


-•I  good  thing  is  always  imitated ' ;  poor 
ones  never.  There  are  many  worthless 
imitations  of  POND'S  EXTRACT,  If 
yoxt  want  to  be  CURED 

BEWARE  of  SUBSTITUTES 
WHICH  DO  NOT  CURE. 


THE    DAUGHERTY    "VISIBLE    WRITING" 

TYPEWRITER. 

The  Machine  is  "Out  of  Sight,"  but  the  Writing  is  in  Sight 


It  is  the  only  practical  machine  with 
Visible  Writing-  on  the  market. 

SIMPLE    IN     CONSTRUCTION. 

PERFECT    IN     OPERATION. 

SPEED.    CONVENIENCE    AND 
PERFECT     ALIGNMENT. 

PRICE.      $75.00. 
We  are  Agents  for  the  Territory,  and  invite  your 
correspondence. 

Full  Line  of  Stoves,  Ranges  and  General  Hardware. 
UTAH  STOVE  &  HARDWARE  CO., 

34-36  E.   FIRST  SOUTH  ST.  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


THE  KEELEY  INSTITUTE 

A  direct  organized  branch  of  the  parent 
house  at  Dwight,  111.,  has  been  opened 
at  166  W.  2nd  North,  on  the  line  of 
street  railway  running  to  Warm  Springs. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  liquor  and 
opium  habits,  with  Leslie  E.  Keeley 
Company's  double  chloride  of  gold 
remedies. 

The  institute  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  J.  W.  St.  John,  who  has 
been  at  work  with  and  in  the  employ 
of  the  Leslie  E.  Keeley  Company  for 
the  past  four  years.  The  treatment  and 
management  of  patients  will  be  identi- 
cally the  same  as  at  Dwight. 

DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE 

RAILROAD. 


The  only  line  running  TWO  THROUGH  FAST 

TRAINS  DAILY  to  Leadville,  Aspen,  Pu= 

eblo,  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 


EFFECTIVE  NOVEMBER  25,  1894. 


Train  No.  2  leaves  Ogden  7:00  a.  m..  Salt  Lake  8:05  a, 

m. ;  arrives  at  Pueblo  6:10  a.  id.,  Colorado  Springs 

7 :51  a.  m.,  Denver  10.30  a.  m.,  Cripple  Creek  9 :50  a.  m~ 
Train  No.  4  leaves  Ogden  6 :35  p.  m.,  Salt  Lake  7 :  40p.  m. 

arrives  at  Pueblo  5:  27p.  m„  Colorado  Springs  6:53 

p.  m.,  Denver  9:25  p.  in. 

Connections  made  at  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs  and 
Denver  with  all  lines  east. 

Elegant  day  coaches,  chair  cars  and  Pullman  sleep - 
•rs  on  all  trains. 

Take  the  D.  &  E.  G.  and  have  a  comfortable  trip 
and  enjoy  the  finest  scenery  on  the  continent. 

A.  S.  HUGHES,     B.  F.  NEVINS.        S.  K.  HOOPER, 

Tragic  Manager.  Sen.  Agt,,  S.  P.  A  T.  A., 

}eneer.  Cole  Salt  Lake  City.  Demutr,  CW. 


HOME 
FIRE 


OF 


UTAH 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL. 

SURrLUS, 

ASSETS, 


Scenic  Line  of  the  World 


$250,000-00 

50,000-90 

340,000-W 

OFFICERS  :  HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 
GEORGE  ROMNEY, Vice-President,  LEWIS  S.  HILLS, 
Treasurer,  R.  S.  WELLS,  secretary. 

DIRECTORS  :  Henry  Dinwoodey,  George 
Romney,  Thos.  G.  Webber,  P.  T.  Farnsworth,  W.  H. 
Rowe,  John  R.  Barnes,  John  Henry  Smith,  Elias  A. 
Smith,  David  Eccles,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  John  C. 
Cutler,    Heber  J.  Grant,    Chas.  S.  Burton. 

HEBEK  J.  GRANT  &  CO.  Agents, 

60  Main  Street. 


(From  U.  S.  Journal  of  Medicine.) 
Prof.W.  II.Peeke,whomakesaspecialtyof  Epilepsy, 
has  without  doubt  treated  and  cured  more  cases  than 
any  living  Physician;  hiSBnccessisastonishing.  We 
have  heard  of  casesof  20  years'  standinsr  cured  by  him. 
He  publishesa  valuable  work  on  this  disease  which  he 
sends  with  a  large  bottle  of  his  absolute  cure,  free  to 
any  sufferer  who  may  send  their  P  O  and  Express  ad- 
dress. We  advise  anyone  wishing  a  cure  to  address, 
Prof.  W    H.  PEEKE^  i   D.,  4  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 


SALTAIR    BEACH 

TI7UYS     THBLE, 

IX-    EFFECT  JULY   4TH.    1895. 

TRAINS  LEAVE  R.  G    W.  DEPOT  AS  FOLLOWS: 

LEAVE  SALT  LAKE.  ARR1TE  AT  SALTAIR. 

10:15  A.   M.  10:4-5  A.  M. 

2:15    P.   M.  2:45  P.  M. 

3:45    P.   M.  4:  1  5   P.  M. 

5:45    P.  M.  6:1  5  P.  M. 

7:15    P.  M.  7:4-5  P.  NI. 

Fare  f 07'  Round  Trip,  50  c. 

I.  A.  Clayton,  G.  P.  A.        N.  W.  Clayton,  Gen.  Mgr. 


StilOOl  books, 

School  Stationery, 

Write  for  quotations  and  terms 
Send  your  orders  early. 

Geo.  Q.  Cannon  &  Sons  Co. 


JOS.  J.   0AYNE8 


ESTABLISHED    1880. 


F.  OOALTEh 


DAYNES    &    COALTER, 

The  Salt  Lake  Music  Dealers. 

PlflNfK    ORfrflN^    GOITARS.BANJOS.MANDOLINS 

1    11  11  lV/t/>   V/IY  Vll  11  lt/j   Sheet  Music  and  Books  from  10  as.  up 

P  0.  Box  1090.  66  Main  St.  Sa/t  Lake  City 


CATALOGUES 

FHEB 


To  the  Editor — Fl?a~e  inform  your  read- 
ers that  I  hive  a  positive  remedy  for  the 
above  nam  3d  disease.  By  its  timely  use 
thousands  of  homeless  cas_s  have  been  per- 
manently cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send 
two  bottles  of  my  remedy  free  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  have  consumption  if  they  will 
send  me  their  expre  :.s  and  post  office  addross. 
T.  A.Slocum,  LLC. ,  1SJ  Pearl  St. ,  New  York. 


Successors  to  Utah  Cracher  Factory. 
[HENRY    WALLACE,    Manager] 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

37  F.  3rd  South  St.,       Salt  Lake  City. 

.6  W 


Do    You  Want  a   Bicvcle? 


LOOK    AT    THIS 


Ltadies'  gambler,  JVIodel  D.      Pfiee  $100. 

We  are  headquarters  on  Bicycles.     We  have  them  for  $15,  $18,  $30,  $35,  $40,  $45, 
$50,  $60,  $65,  $70,  $75,  $90  and  $100  each.     The  largest  stock,  and 
nothing  hut  first-class  goods.      We  guarantee  our 
Wheels.     Come  and  see  us. 
Fishino-  Tackle,  Base  Ball,  Lawn  Tennis,  Cricket  and  Gymnasium  Supplies,  Ham- 
mocks, Tents,  etc. 
A  full  line  of  Bicycle  Sundries,  Ladies'  and  Gent's  Bloomer  Suits,  Sweaters,  etc. 


Bring  your  Cycle  to  us  for  Repairs.      Bicycle  and  Sporting  Goods  Catalogue  Free. 

BROWNING    BROS. 

155   MAIN  STREET,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.  1461  WASHINGTON  AVENUE,  OGDEN,  UTAH. 


the  HEiiity  oiiiuiuiiuEi  furditiij.6  compnnn, 

SHLT    LKK6    CITY, 

BABY    CARRIAGES,    REFRIGERATORS,    FURNITURE, 

CARPETS,  WALL  PAPER,  STOVES  ^  CROCKERY. 


J® 


ft 


1 


It  Is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized  for  the  importation  of 

^{GENERAL    MERCHANDISE; 


-►«~i 


Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of 

Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments, 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets,  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery, 

Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drags,  Etc., 

Whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL. 

Main  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  T.  6.  WEBBER,  Superintendent 


H.  1^.  THOCQflS 

20,  28,  30,  32  E.  First  South  Street, 
SALT    LAKE    CITY 

Dru  Goods,  Shoes, 

NOtlOnS,  616. 

THE  LEADING  CASH  HOUSE 

R.K  THomns 


STUford  Woodruff,  Pra't.        George  M.  Cannon,  Cashier. 

Zion's  Savings  IBank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

\'o.  x,  3  &  5  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 

ReoelTM  deposit*  in  any  sum;  pays  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest; compounds  quarte-ly. 

We  answer  with  pleasure  any  ?«  niry  you  may 
make  for  information  either  by  letter  jt  person. 
16-29 


me  state  Bank 

OF   UTHH, 
CAPITAL,  FULLY  PAID  $500  000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,      -     $50,000. 

Cor.  Main  and  South  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT.  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 


DIRECTORS  : 

Heber  J.  Grant,  Wm.  B.  Preston, 

Joseph  F.  Smith, 
Abraham  H.  Cannon 
Spencer  Clawson 


Heber  M.  Wells. 


Chas.  S.  Burton, 
Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 
Isaac  Barton, 


GENERAL    BANKING     BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 
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F.  AUERBACH  &  BRO, 

Dry  Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,  Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864. 


■P.    AUERBACH 

'1-80 


One  Price  to  AL 
~k    BRO. 


